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WHO'S WHO 


PAUL L. BLAKELY was an Associate Editor of 
this Review at the time that the Great War flared 
out with a pistol shot. In our editorial office, he had 
a vantage point to observe the propaganda that led 
this country into the trenches. He wrote his present 
article at the moment when we were waiting for 
the cabled information that the war of nerves in 
Europe had turned into a war of carnage... . 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE spent some months this 
year as a member of our editorial staff. His re- 
flections on the problem of work for women whose 
husbands live and also work are drawn from his 
own investigation and his background of economic 
study and thinking. . . . AUSTIN COOPER is an 
American who lately returned to his homeland after 
spending several years of active life in Chile. His 
article is a corrective to much of the ill-informed 
and distorted news which is published in our Amer- 
ican press. ... WARD CLARKE is connected with 
the editorial department of P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
Outside of the literary problems, which he has con- 
sidered for years as secretary of the Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee, he is also interested in the 
social problems. . . . GERTRUDE M. LARKIN, 
though she has written for other publications, such 
as Records and Studies of the United States Cath- 
olic Historical Society, appears in our pages for the 
first time. Her interest is Catholic New England. 
NEXT WEEK, Austin Cooper continues his analysis 
of Chile. Edward La Pierre offers a definition of the 
Corporation in a corporative state, an idea for the 
new world order. 
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COMMENT 











ON that fateful afternoon of September 1, as the 
radio flashes broke through with newer and dead- 
lier reports from Europe, the tragedy and the in- 
sanity of war must have been etched on the minds 
of every listener. Once more, man had defied the 
laws of God and man. Once more, that defiance 
carried with it death, disease and destruction. That 
Friday afternoon when German troops met Polish 
troops, when German planes soared over Poland’s 
cities, when German ships blockaded Polish sea- 
ways; when Polish men on land, in air and on the 
ocean brink defied mechanized murder machines; 
when England held every man ordered to do his 
duty, and when France had taken every precaution 
against attack and for attack; that Friday after- 
noon was heavy with the sadness of that sacred 
Friday when Christ was crucified. All Europe medi- 
tated violent death, for each man, for each people. 
Italy and the smaller nations, mobilized for war, 
avoided war. The United States reaffirmed its reso- 
lution to remain out of war. The Pope spoke in the 
name of Christ against war. No one wanted war 
except those whose profit was in sin. The red guilt 
is upon their souls. 


SIDE by side they stood, last week, at their respec- 
tive docks in the Hudson River, two great queens 
of the ocean, the Bremen and the Normandie, both 
under orders to sail at full speed to ports in their 
respective countries, but both detained for more 
rigid inspection by the authorities of the United 
States Government. If there could be two pre-spec- 
tacles of war in all its disgracefulness, it was these 
two boats during the interval of their impatient 
delay. They had orders to take no passengers. The 
ships were in almost complete blackout at night 
as they lay moored to their pillars. No bustle, no 
excitement, no baggage, no music, no stir on them 
except the occasional slinking here and there of a 
grim sailor fulfiling some dismal chore. Their 
grandeur as ships was gone. They had no purpose 
except to get out of the way, get off the ocean. 
They might appropriately have surrendered their 
names. Let one be called the Daladier, the other the 
Hitler. These boats were not built for war, they 
were built for peace and the joyful passage of 
friends to and fro upon the seas. And yet, even in 
complete blackout, their majesty was impressive, 
and a sad commentary on the greeds and the 
hatreds of men. Had they foundered in a storm and 
sunk at sea they would have achieved a destiny 
more befitting their worth. 


THE pernicious teachings of racism were countered 
at the annual convention of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, New York, not by learned 
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expositions but by a simple statement of Catholic 
doctrine and discipline. The last three Popes have 
left no doubt of the Church’s position as regards 
missionary and apostolic work. Benedict XV, in his 
letters on the Far East, clearly pronounced her 
stand on the place of native clergy in the Church’s 
ordinary, settled life. Pius XI reiterated the same 
teaching and started a papal precedent by person- 
ally consecrating the first six Chinese Bishops to 
the Episcopacy. The appointment of two Negro 
priests for Uganda and Madagascar bishoprics was 
announced some weeks ago by the Vatican. The 
financial response to this policy by the American 
branch of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith was generous and timely. The diocesan direc- 
tors promised $50,000 as the American quota to the 
erection of the first regional Catholic Seminary, 
the Bigard Memorial Seminary at Onitsha, Nigeria. 
As was said by one of the speakers, Christianity is 
not the privilege of a particular group. It has de- 
stroyed national prejudices and overcome petty 
personal interests to reach all men in all places. 
The Church’s discipline as regards a native clergy 
and episcopate is positive proof of the universality 
of the Church and witnesses a “factual demonstra- 
tion by the Pope that the Church, when occasion 
requires, hews her own road fearlessly and alone.” 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith shares 
the Church’s outlook and universality, has a fine 
record of accomplishment, and merits whole- 
hearted Catholic support. 


CARTOONISTS had a good time at the expense of 
the World’s Fair Soviet pavilion the day after the 
Russo-German pact was signed. The most notable 
cartoon simply showed the familiar colossus of 
revolution, whose upheld star has been a landmark 
of the Fair, with two slight modifications: the red 
star had fallen and the clenched fist was jerked 
open into the Heil Hitler! Rot Front! salute, while 
the worker now wore a swastika armband. But the 
American workers who put up the Soviet emporium 
of propaganda look sourly upon it, for they have 
not yet been paid to the tune of $141,812 still due 
them. And all the while Prof. H. A. Tikhomirnov, 
Russia’s Fair Commissar, writes pieces for the pa- 
pers saying that the Exhibit, like the pact, is the 
Fair’s biggest contribution to the promotion of 
world peace. Ideology outruns architecture or 
Hitler’s picture would this week flank the mural of 
Stalin. It is easier to change motion pictures shown 
within. “Professor Mamlock,” a screen indictment 
of the Hitler regime, shown since early in August, 
was suddenly replaced by a film about Stalin in 
1917. “Routine change of program,” smirked the 
entrepreneurs. But the public is waking up. The 
very conspicuousness of the Soviet Exhibit has 

















proved a boomerang, for it serves to publicize the 
cynical perfidy of the anti-God front. Brown 
Bolshevism at last has a place at the Fair—in the 
Soviet pavilion. 


SLOWLY a great illusion is being dissipated, that 
the “high technology” of modern industry can be 
successfully transferred to the cultivation of the 
land. Nothing would please the mass-production 
engineers better, as stated by John C. Rawe, 
S.J., in the August issue of the Catholic Rural Life 
Bulletin, than to “set up the unstable household of 
Soil and Big Machine on the domain of United 
Farms Incorporated. All other households would 
then be reduced to suitcases, trailers, tents and 
boxcars.” But the brutal facts as to our nation’s 
stupendous loss of soil fertility is producing an 
awakening. At the present time, it is estimated that 
a third of the cultivated area of the United States 
is on the way to becoming useless. Father Rawe 
calls for a recognition of nature’s own technology. 
“Soil, water, air and plant constitute a vast, intri- 
cate processing enterprise.” Only on the family 
farm, in his opinion, can this natural technology 
be successfully carried out and true husbandry 
practised. Tremendous efforts are being made, by 
the Government and by private organizations, to 
solve the farm problem on a cooperative basis. But 
before any system of cooperation can be made to 
function, the nature of the cooperating unit, which 
in this case is the family farm, must be determined. 
The sooner the “industrial-farm” illusion is dissi- 
pated and farming reduced to natural units and 
natural processes, the sooner will cooperation be 
achieved. 


MAJOR press reports and radio comments for the 
past few weeks have been, as far as conditions 
permit, commendably calm and impartial. The 
hysteria, the propaganda, the effort to stir up 
American sympathies and passions, so evident last 
September, have been agreeably absent. The ex- 
ample, it would seem, of American radio commen- 
tators who spend their time in Europe, studying 
the situation at first hand in European capitals, has 
had an effect even in tempering the tones and 
undertones of home reporters. These men abroad 
see the full grimness of the situation, the political 
jockeying of the nations involved, the ruthless 
cynicism of European politics, the ugliness of im- 
pending war and the absolute necessity of American 
non-intervention; and their calm, measured tones 
and objective judgments reflect what they see and 
know. Their restraint in the face of a war that was 
ready to break at any moment did far more than 
false histrionics to give Americans a realization, 
faint though it may have been, of what war meant 
to nations unfortunately involved. Considering this 
attitude of press and radio, it is all the more un- 
fortunate that the first blasts of a campaign for 
American intervention should have been fired by 
men who are directly connected with the Admini- 
stration. 


MENTION was made last week in these columns of 
the French Family Code to encourage and promote 
early marriages and an increase of population. 
Bishop Browne of Galway, at the Rural Week held 
there, recommended the French Family Code. Ire- 
land, too, has been suffering from a diminishing 
population for reasons different from France, some 
economic in a poor country, some social due to 
postponed marriage and a situation going back to 
early tribal conditions. Mr. de Valera has been 
considering some kind of subsidy to encourage 
large families and has threatened a heavy tax on 
bachelors. Some jocund bantering on the bachelor 
question between Counties has resulted. The West- 
meath County Council lately received a letter from 
the Castlebar Carnival Committee in Mayo ad- 
dressed to the Carnival Commissioner, a former 
Mayo resident, proffering help with the bachelor 
situation in Westmeath: 

Having a surplus of beautiful, intelligent young ladies 
here in Mayo, who are excellent cooks, and neither use 
lipstick, rouge, nor smoke cigarettes, we send through 
you to the bachelors of Westmeath a noble invitation to 
visit Castlebar during the Carnival Week and meet our 
bevy of Mayo beauties. Your troubles are over; the 
bachelor problem will be solved. 

The Commissioner put it up to the Committee to 
arrange for a special train to Castlebar from West- 
meath at low rates, and to provide entertainment 
for the bachelors on arrival. It was a gracious 
gesture to offer to shoulder the expenses for such 


an appealing opportunity. 


NO practical use, it is said, has been found for 
Voder, the electrical talking device now exhibited 
at both World’s Fairs. Apparently it can say any- 
thing sayable, like “teaches” or “Mississippi.” It is 
a little hazier on things like “wool” or “basal 
metabolism,” but who can blame it? For a time it 
said “woomp” with no particular reason, but the 
woomp, we are informed, is now removed. It can 
sing a song and produce any voice inflection, charm- 
ing or otherwise. Yet there may be a use, little sus- 
pected. The Voder runs on the principle that all 
human speech (and song) comes from only two 
sources: a hiss—lung-air hitting the body-organs— 
and a tone, made by vibrating vocal chords. Com- 
bine hisses and tones at varying frequencies, and 
you have everything ever enunciated from Cain’s 
remarks to his two wives down to H. V. Kaltenborn. 
Is this humiliating to humanity? Not at all; we 
are prouder than ever of man’s immortal spirit. 
Only such an immortal spirit could take two such 
simple elements and combine them into all the 
beauty and diversity and greatness of man’s ut- 
terance in speech and in written symbol of speech. 
No material agency could have produced this result. 
The best would have been some pleasing chirps 
like the songbirds. Only man’s spirit could have 
analyzed this product, as the scientists have done, 
and reproduced it in a mechanical sphere. So the 
Voder, though it speaks only what the twenty- 
four young lady experts choose to play upon it, 
has yet a message which silently rebukes the 
materialist. 
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AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY 
AS EUROPES WAR LORDS GATHER 


Our primary business is to mind our own business 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











SINCE the Summer of 1937 when, after naming 
Senator Black for the Supreme Court, the Presi- 
dent warned us of war in Europe, the propagandists 
have been busy. Whether they operate crudely, or 
with consummate skill, they have one topic in com- 
mon: the responsibility of this country to nations 
in Europe which, unable to pay their debts con- 
tracted during the World War, have spent billions 
of dollars in the last twenty years to prepare for 
another World War. 

To listen to some of these propagandists, es- 
pecially to those who come to us from Europe, dis- 
guised as artists, men of letters and professors, it 
would seem to rest with the United States to stir 
up or to prevent war in Europe. No doubt they hate 
war and fear war, but what they really mean is 
that success in the next war (if there can be suc- 
cess in that plan for blind wholesale slaughter and 
destruction) depends upon the willingness of the 
American people to supply their particular country 
with money and armaments. 

We can draw some solace from the reflection 
that these amiable foreigners are due for a sad 
and complete disillusionment, if they imagine that 
this country will be quick to repeat the folly which 
led it into the World War. There we might let the 
matter drop. But in these days of intensive propa- 
ganda, suave, insinuating, and hence persuasive, it 
is hardly safe to pass by with a shrug. It is par- 
ticularly unsafe to treat lightly the contention, 
urged by some with deep earnestness, that Ameri- 
can responsibility for the welfare of Europe, threat- 
ened by war, is as pressing as the responsibility of 
the American Government for the welfare of the 
American people. That proposition is neither good 
morals nor good sense. 

As this Review has noted on more than one oc- 
casion, a war by which one nation comes to the aid 
of another is not necessarily unjust. Circumstances 
can exist which would justify on moral grounds 
American intervention in a foreign war. To avoid 
misconception, we repeat the observation, adding 
to it the—at present, at least—more pertinent ob- 
servation that a government’s first duty is to its 
own people. 

In many respects the obligations of a nation are 
similar to those of the individual. It is praiseworthy 
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for the father of a family to relieve the needs of 
the poor, but not by taking the bread from his own 
children. His first obligation is to his own. The 
parallel is not stretched unduly by applying it to 
the state. Its first duty is to provide for the wel- 
fare of all its citizens by wise legislation wisely 
administered. That done, it may take thought for 
Patagonia. 

This doctrine is not the inhuman isolationism 
which forgets that a nation, like man, cannot live 
alone. On the contrary, it supposes, 2nd with jus- 
tice, that the welfare of the world of nations is pro- 
moted when every government faithfully fulfils the 
duties for which it was created. If we are obliged 
to label this doctrine as an “ism,” let us style it 
legitimate nationalism. It is not the nationalism re- 
peatedly condemned by the Church, and which now 
threatens ruin to Europe and the world, but a title 
merited by a government which proves its devotion 
to the people by meeting all its obligations to them, 
before it proceeds to busy itself with obligations to 
Patagonia—or to Great Britain, or Germany. 

Put in another way, it is the government which 
in his Farewell Address Washington thought the 
Government of the United States should be, par- 
ticularly in its foreign relations. We forgot that 
wisdom of that Address twenty years and more ago. 
God forbid that we forget it again. 

For when the Government of the United States 
becomes obsessed with the idea that it has a man- 
date from the American people to keep the peace 
in Europe, by persuasion, if possible, but if not, by 
armed intervention; or should it hold this mandate 
to be on a footing with the mandate it has received 
from the Constitution; then the first business of 
the United States, which is to exercise the powers 
committed to it by the Constitution, will soon be 
sadly neglected. No nation can serve two masters; 
its own people and an alien people. As for us, the 
business of this Government is, decidedly, a big 
business. To care for it is a task which strains our 
Officials to the breaking-point, and sometimes to 
the point of adopting measures sadly out of keep- 
ing with the end sought. 

The truth is that if we conceive ourselves to be 
“responsible” in a true moral or legal sense for the 
peace of Europe, or if we persuade ourselves that 

















it is our duty to police the world for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of good government, then 
it is as certain as taxes and death that what is left 
of good government at home will begin to languish, 
and languishing, will die. The task will be so enor- 
mous that, for its accomplishment, nothing less 
than an iron dictatorship at Washington will be 
deemed necessary by the men at the time in power. 
Even with that they will fail. Governments are 
chosen by the spontaneous will of the people. They 
are not accepted, or not for long, when imposed 
from without. The huge mechanism would destroy 
good government in the United States, and would 
establish it nowhere. 

But is it all well with us at home? Have we so 
few problems in this country that we have the time, 
the energy, the money, to devote to the solution 
of problems which vex Patagonia—or Italy or 
France? 

What, for instance, do we propose to do next 
about unemployment? 

After seven years of costly experimentation, this 
national illness is only a little less grave than it 
was in 1933, when we began to ladle out the bil- 
lions. We can hardly hope to cure the patient if we 
leave him on the table, and rush to the aid of other 
sick men in Europe. 

Whether the progress on the Continent of “de- 
mocracy” is a desideratum or a nightmare, it is 
small consolation to the man who for six years has 
been looking in vain for a job, to be assured that 
the Government is earnestly using its influence to 
bolster up spheres of democracy in Europe. What 
he wants more than good government in Europe is 
good government in the United States. He thinks 
that he is entitled to a Government which by cease- 
less and intelligent labor will minimize, perhaps de- 
stroy, the economic evils which make it impossible 
for him to find a job. And unemployment is only 
one of half a dozen problems of grave importance 
—unless we accept as inevitable the plan to keep 
millions on the dole indefinitely—with which the 
Government ought to grapple. 

Preaching on peace-texts to Europe is good 
(when the sermons are opportune) but it is not the 
chief business of the American Government. If war 
comes, the fault will not be ours. But should we 
allow ourselves to become involved in this war not 
of our making, we cannot escape the largest share 
in the disastrous consequences. As John Eppstein 
said at the Catholic Congress on International 
Peace, held at The Hague in August, 1938: 

We must absolutely decline to be jockeyed, by 
those who share our hatred of the immoral national- 
ism which today dominates Europe and Asia, into 
the belief that war is the only way to defeat it... . 
It must always remain the worst possible way of 
defeating political evil. 

What Mr. Eppstein says of war in general is also 
true of the war of intervention. Even when op- 
pressed, a nation may lawfully relinquish its rights, 
to avoid the greater evil of war. That peoples are 
oppressed in Europe today is undeniable. They may 
not have the national virtue which would restrain 
them from trying to lift the yoke, even should the 


attempt mean another World War. We sympathize 
with oppressed peoples everywhere, but to tolerate 
injustice in one country is a lesser evil than by a 
war of intervention to let loose horrors which will 
ruin a dozen countries. Better is it, when we must 
make the bitter choice, that one nation suffer than 
that all Europe be plunged into a war which may 
end our Christian civilization. 

Should the war lords decide upon war, sooner or 
later our intervention will be sought openly, as it 
is now sought secretly. We shall then face a dread- 
ful dilemma; the tolerance of immoral nationalism 
in Europe, or a war which will certainly deluge 
Europe with blood and, it is all but certain, ruin 
every nation which engages in it. 

As this issue goes to press, Germany has begun 
an undeclared war against Poland. But this un- 
justified attack does not necessarily mean another 
World War. It will not if we keep out of it. 

One way of avoiding entanglement is to hold 
steadily to the ; cinciple that the first responsibility 
of the America.: Government is to the American 
people. Our foreign policy, if it is to be helpful and 
not utterly ruinous, must be shaped and controlled 
by that elemental truth. When war approaches, the 
clouds of propaganda thicken. In these dark 
moments it is necessary for us Americans to keep 
in mind American principles of government, for on 
them alone can we safely plan for the future. 


CHILDREN AND TOBACCO 


IN my country, we speak of “raising’”’ tobacco, and 
also of “raising” children. You do not know much 
about tobacco, if you know it only in a cigarette or 
pipe. To “raise” tobacco is an anxious, back-break- 
ing job, and often it ends with the raiser in the poor 
house. (To be quite accurate, in these days Uncle 
Sam sometimes pays the planter as much for not 
raising tobacco as he ever got for raising it.) Apart 
from this amiable Federal eccentricity, the man 
who tries to make a living by raising tobacco must 
have the optimism of a Micawber. 

But it is a much easier job than “raising” chil- 
dren. Last week, thousands of parents took their 
children to school, and said to the teacher: “Here 
are my children. Raise them for me.” It can’t be 
done. As Uncle Tom said to Legree, “It’s clar’ agin’ 
natur’.” 

The child’s real school is the home, his real 
teachers, his parents. The home curriculum ranges 
from manners to morals to religion, and includes 
the most important truths with which the mind 
of man can engage. 

In the home the child receives instruction that 
can be given nowhere else, from teachers appointed 
by God Himself, at the time when, above all other 
periods in life, it is open to good influences. Nothing, 
therefore, can take its place. 

If the home is not a school, and if the parents 
are not teachers, the child may somehow get an 
education. But the chances are that he will not. 
For the school can only second the work of parents. 

JOHN WILTBYE 
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CHILE TURNED RADICAL 
SUPPORTS POPULAR FRONT 


First of two articles on a key-nation of the South 


AUSTIN COOPER 











CHILE may not compare with Argentina or with 
Brazil in size or prosperity, but it is superior to 
most South American Republics in the excellence 
of its history, in the unity of its national types, and 
in the progress that it has attained. Above all, Chile 
exercises particular influence, politically and intel- 
lectually, among the South American republics that 
border on the Pacific. Since December, 1938, this 
country has been governed by a Popular Front 
regime which is Leftist in tendency and profession. 
The Radical Party is at the moment the strongest 
political force in the Government, while the Social- 
ists take second place, with the Communists trail- 
ing sovnewhat behind. These three parties are the 
nucleus of the Government with a precarious 
leadership held by the Radicals who should be 
designated as a middle-left group. Joined with this 
combine is a queer Nationalist organization that 
recently changed its former name of Chilean 
Nacistas to the last Fascist title, the Popular Social- 
ist Vanguard. Other minor parties of no great 
national significance also belong to this political 
union. 

The Popular Front is opposed by the consoli- 
dated Right which is composed of: the Conserva- 
tive Party; its former rival, the Liberal Party; an 
intelligent but youthful offspring of the Conserva- 
tive Party, called the National Phalanx (which has 
nothing in common with the Spanish entity of the 
same name); and other lesser parties that are too 
small to be of any importance. 

Outside of this division of Right and Left, there 
lies a party that is important not for its numerical 
strength but for the constant threat that it makes 
to any government. This is the Popular Liberating 
Alliance under the leadership of General Carlos 
Ibanez, who was for a short time Dictator and, 
later, constitutional President of Chile. Ibanez has 
influence with a certain portion of the populace 
and it is said that he has more influence with the 
military leaders of the nation. How far this is true, 
is a matter of dubious conjecture. For the present 
Ibanez has professed conditional allegiance to the 
Popular Front. The condition is that it serve the 
people according to its promises of reform. As the 
General has said, the day that he is convinced that 
the Popular Front fails to remedy the needs of the 
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nation, it will find in him an adversary. As is evi- 
dent, his already wavering allegiance to the Popu- 
lar Front gives the Leftists more unrest than 
tranquility. 

[General Ibafiez was arrested, August 25, charged 
with revolutionary activities intended to overthrow 
the Aguirre regime. He escaped, and took refuge 
in the Paraguayan legation. EDITOR. | 

This multiplicity of parties may seem strange in 
a nation that does not reach the figure of 5,000,000 
inhabitants. However, when one understands the 
cultural background of Chile and its economic 
status, there is less cause for surprise. The country 
is large but it is not homogeneous. It is 2,500 miles 
long but only 300 miles wide. It is naturally divided 
into three sections. The northern section is barren 
country that stretches some 800 miles. In this 
region nothing grows except in a few isolated 
valleys. Yet this desert is rich, for it contains the 
famous Chilean nitrate deposits in which Chile has 
the world’s monopoly of natural saltpeter. There 
is also copper in this desert and the largest copper 
mine in the world is to be found here in American- 
owned Chuquiquimata. Below the northern desert 
lies the central zone with fertile fields and indus- 
trial centers. This section of the country is the most 
populous and here we find the two principal cities 
of Chile: Santiago, the capital, and Valparaiso, the 
principal port. The south is agricultural and cattle- 
raising. It has large forests and here we find the 
tourist’s delight, the beautiful Chilean lakes, which 
give Southern Chile the name of the American 
Switzerland. 

It would seem that Chile should be a happy coun- 
try, but the opposite is true. The poverty of the 
masses whether in the city or in the country is 
appalling. The general standard of living is low. 
Money is scarce and the national industries are 
inferior and relatively few. Fifty dollars a month 
is the average of the salaried professions and twen- 
ty dollars a month the salary of the better class 
worker of the cities, while ten dollars a month must 
content the unskilled worker, with lower wage- 
scales in the country. The wealthy have luxuries, 
but the possession of them accents class distinctions 
in a country where class distinctions are an odious 
part of the cultural inheritance of the nation. As 

















is evident from all these facts, Chile is a land of 
dissatisfaction and unrest. 

There is a paucity of national coal deposits and 
oil has as yet not been found in Chile. There is 
enough water power to produce electricity, but the 
water power has not yet been sufficiently exploited, 
and where it is exploited, the exploitation is con- 
trolled by foreign capital. As a result everything 
necessary for the industrial civilization of our time 
must be imported from lands which maintain a 
high standard of living. 

Chile, politically, is a democratic republic that 
owes its origin to the rancor of the native Chilean 
against the inept Spanish officials who despised 
him. However, this democracy was never demo- 
cratic in the sense that it was governed by the 
people. The government was controlled from the 
very beginning by a small aristocracy which was 
composed of landed gentry who owned large plan- 
tations. These plantations, called fundos, were 
worked on a feudal basis not unlike serfdom. It was 
the old system of patronage, and it still obtains. 

The Patrén owns the land and he allows the 
Inquilino to live on it with the obligation of tilling 
the plantation. The Jnquilino has the right to a 
dwelling, which is owned and kept in repair by the 
Patroén. The Inquilino also has the right to the use 
of some acres of land but in return for his rights he 
must work the master’s plantation, or supply the 
labor in the persons of his own family. For this 
labor he also receives a wage consisting in part of 
food, usually a definite amount of bread and beans, 
along with a monetary recompense that still is de- 
cidedly meager—fixed by law to the minimum of 
nine cents per day of work. In most fundos today 
he receives more. The present average wage for the 
Inquilino, it is estimated, might approximate fifteen 
cents a day. 

In this sort of system it is obvious that the land- 
owner was in the preferred position. He made 
the money deriving from the crops. He alone could 
raise loans on the land and only his family had the 
leisure and the means required for education. The 
system lost some of its universality with the gradu- 
al rise of a middle class that was born with the 
growth of the urban centers. This growth was pro- 
duced by the introduction of public utilities and 
modern transportation facilities, and latterly has- 
tened by the industrial organization of mining, 
nitrate and other enterprises. New industries were 
developed, while education was made more uni- 
versally available. Inevitably, the State also ex- 
panded its functions, producing new offices and new 
officials of all grades. Commerce and trade found 
many new doors opened for their activity so that a 
commercial class sprang up. The net result of all 
this new activity was the increase of a class that 
was neither farm-owner nor farm-worker but in a 
position between the two. Middle class members 
often became rich, or at least, well-to-do. Others 
were capable and gifted with talents. However, 
none of these belonged to the aristocracy of heredi- 
tary land-owners and for this reason they were not 
received into the circles that ruled the land socially 
and politically. 


Naturally, there arose a tension and an attempt 
on the part of these “self-made men” to take their 
place among the rulers of the country. Since the 
aristocratic Brahmans had firmly entrenched them- 
selves in the Conservative party, the others per- 
force joined the nineteenth-century Liberal move- 
ment which opposed them. This Liberalism was in 
its root a typical product of Latin Masonry, antag- 
onistic to the existing order of things, not on 
grounds of social justice but because of a mixture 
of egoistic motives gilded by a profession of revolu- 
tionary principles. Chilean Liberalism always had 
a political party in the field, but this party was 
constantly being reorganized under new names and 
in new alliances. In 1857 occurred one of these 
periodical reorganizations, but a section of the 
Liberals broke away from the new organization 
and founded the Radical Party which was the ex- 
pression of the extreme Liberal ideology. The situa- 
tion remained more or less in this condition until 
the end of the World War. Then came the world 
crisis which affected Chile disastrously. 

The working masses became explicitly discon- 
tented, and they registered their discontent with 
the formation of new parties which had nothing 
in common but the deep-seated dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions. In the ’twenties, Socialism and 
Communism became political parties of some in- 
fluence and in the ’thirties arose a so-called Na- 
tionalistic movement that finally produced a politi- 
cal party which, by a process of fissure, has now 
become two. All the new parties along with the 
old Radical Party opposed both the Liberals and 
Conservatives who, up to that time, were the only 
consistent rivals to power. Neither of these parties 
was interested in a radical reform of conditions, 
even though they did, especially under the pressure 
of the Liberal president, Arturo Alesandri, produce 
social legislation of an advanced order, inaugurat- 
ing worker’s insurance, free hospitalization of the 
laborer, minimum-wage laws, etc. 

The unsatisfactory state of the masses in Chile 
has always been the spring-board for men and 
movements. As early as 1920 Arturo Alesandri 
aroused the proletariat and by their aid won the 
presidency. His advent to power marks a new 
period in Chilean history. The military leaders were 
not satisfied with his regime, and they forced him 
to resign in 1924. However, Alesandri was back 
again in power in 1925, only to resign once more 
at the end of the year because he was helpless 
against his own minister of war, General Carlos 
Ibanez. Ibanez completely dominated the presi- 
dency of Alesandri’s successor, Figueroa, who final- 
ly resigned in 1927, making way for the election of 
the General himself. By the use of borrowed money 
that was plentiful at this time, Ibafez inaugurated 
an impressive program of public works which 
brought a degree of prosperity to the country. When 
the money gave out, his popularity ended and he 
was evicted in the student rebellion of 1931. Mon- 
tero, a Radical, was elected at the end of that year, 
but he was soon pushed aside in the petty revolu- 
tion of 1932 directed by the Socialist, Marmaduke 
Grove, who was supplanted after 12 days by his fel- 
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low conspirator, Carlos Davila, who in short turn 
gave way to a whole series of others. The poli- 
ticians, realizing that this state of chaos was fatal, 
came to an agreement whereby they would allow 
the only strong man in Chile to take the reins, and 
thus Alesandri, with the approval of the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, once more was elected President 
of Chile. He ruled pacifically for his full term from 
the end of 1932 to the end of 1938. However, his 
regime did not please the masses, for Alesandri, 
the demagogue, had become a conservative states- 
man, heedless of the shouts of the many. 

All parties were preparing for the elections of 
1938 when the successor of Alesandri was to be 
chosen. The entire Left, calling itself the Popular 
Front, proposed a single candidate, a Radical, Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda, who was a moderately wealthy 
land-owner, lawyer by profession, one time profes- 
sor in the State University, and first minister in 
the first Alesandri regime. The so-called Nazis did 
not join this union and proposed as their candidate, 
General Ibanez. The Right, consisting of Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, solidified its union and nomi- 
nated a single candidate, a Liberal, Gustavo Ross 
Santa Maria, the richest man in Chile, and former 
Minister of Finance in the last Alesandri govern- 
ment. 

A pathetic comic-opera revolution on September 
5 brought about the retirement of Ibanez, who 
urged his followers to vote for Aguirre. To the 
masses, Aguirre spelled a government of the people 
against oppression and exploitation. Ross, on the 
other hand, meant a continuation of the old system 
of protection of capital to the detriment of labor. 
Actually, Ross’s program was very sane. He urged 
the maintenance of national credit, security for the 
worker through a vigilant control of industry, and 
a program of works calculated to bring about pros- 
perity. His own experience and reputation made it 
probable that he could fulfil his promises. Aguirre, 
in the name of the Popular Front, exclusively 
wooed the proletariat, especially the proletariat of 
the cities. He spoke of the nationalization of na- 
tional resources, the emancipation of the laborer, 
and the increase of wages accompanied by a con- 
comitant decrease of the necessities of life. These 
promises were all difficult of fulfilment but the 
issue was never one of platforms. As the days went 
on, it became clear to anyone not deliberately 
blinded by prejudice that Aguirre had the people 
with him whereas Ross did not. 

The Rightists then thought of upsetting this 
triumph by contesting the returns of certain areas 
so that the votes of these sections would be ex- 
- cluded from the official count. The Leftists, strong 
in their victory, threatened a revolt if their hard- 
won gains were stolen from them. Finally, the lead- 
ers of the army and the national police force blunt- 
ly told Ross that they would not defend him if he 
ascended to the presidency through a technical 
trick. Ross in consequence conceded victory to his 
adversary and retired from the country. The Popu- 
lar Front had won and the masses were jubilant. 
The clenched fist saluted the world in Chile ever 
since that election day in late October. 
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KINDLY KILLING 
MAY WIN LIKE KILLING 


WARD CLARKE 











SURELY it would seem that the quality of mercy 
is somewhat strained when its name is invoked to 
justify plain old-fashioned murder. But such ap- 
parently is not the case. Eminent doctors have 
repudiated such a reactionary thought; gentle 
nurses with hearts of gold have denied its horrid 
implications; on several recent occasions twelve 
good men and true have bared its falsity in ac- 
credited courts of law. So, there can be no doubt 
but that, according to a pleasant new code of 
morality, it is at times a laudable act of mercy to 
kill one’s fellow man. Yet, for all this good au- 
thority, I am vaguely afraid—afraid that, some 
day, someone will be good to me and dispatch me 
without warning. 

Now this is not a plea for the good old days. I 
suppose that even then everyone had a fair enough 
chance to go and get himself murdered. But, at the 
same time, I do not think that any vast numbers. 
of the citizenry were oppressed with any excessive 
fear on that score. After all, people knew that the 
odds against being murdered were pretty high, all 
things considered. But today, when an evil term 
like mercy-killing is considered a badge of praise, 
things are different. A lingering illness practically 
removes one from the class of good risks, and a 
look of pain on one’s face cancels all bets. Hitherto 
a person had to acquire at least one good enemy 
before thinking about death from violence; soon 
he will merely have to eat some green apples, wait 
for the resultant cramp to contort his face in pain, 
and then receive the merciful release which some 
hovering humanitarian will only too willingly ad- 
minister. 

This remarkable situation has come about 
through the efforts of our good, honest social re- 
formers who love the human race so much that 
they cannot bear to see any but perfect specimens 
of it. The thought of suffering is so terrifying to 
them that they cannot stand the slightest pain, on 
the part of anyone else. They have even gone so 
far as to condone the killing of a little imbecile 
boy who, while himself in no pain, was a cause of 
anguish to his parents. The father killed him, was 
tried as a mercy-killer, and was acquitted. So we 
see that under a logical extension of this kindly 
philosophy, the person killed does not himself have 
to be in pain; it is sufficient if he be a cause of pain 
and annoyance to others. The beneficial results of 
this new code are almost beyond guess. To kill with 
mercy all one has to show is that the person killed 
was an incurable handicap to his community or 
family. 

Yet, strangely enough, this unselfish campaign 
on the part of the “mercy-killers” (for such is their 











corporate name) has met with some unthinking op- 
position. This, most probably, is due only to the 
fact that it is difficult to make nationally popular 
a movement tending to depopulate the nation. But 
the leaders of this program are fully convinced 
that a period of planned education will win the 
conversion of all. 

And so, in order to prepare the people for the 
world of tomorrow, these kind folk have adopted 
the eminently successful strategy of our other dear 
friends, the birth-controllers. Thus, they speak of 
nothing but economics, love of the afflicted, the 
evil of suffering and the good of the community. 
At no time do they mention morality, for to many 
prospective converts to their gentle cause, morality 
and murder do not mix. They tell us that suffering 
people are better off dead. But they never tell us 
where “off” may be, for it would never do for them 
to admit that after death one can be off in either 
of two directions, and that the last feeble, fluttering 
breath may be the rudder which steers the soul to 
its final port of call. Nor do they ever mention that 
it is not for man to decide when that last fluttering 
breath should be drawn. 

Of course, the reasoning behind this particular 
strategy lies in the fact that all our so-called mod- 
ern thinkers are tainted with the heresy of justi- 
fication, a satisfying theory under which any ac- 
tion may be justified. In the old days people sinned 
with a vigor which might surprise some of our ad- 
vanced sophisticates of today, but at least they ad- 
mitted the fact of their sinning, and there was a 
fair chance for ultimate repentance and many good 
works. But today, the problem of sin is simplified. 
One merely commits a sinful act and then denies it 
is sinful, after the manner of the mother who took 
a false oath and then claimed that after all it could 
hardly be a wrong act because she did it to save 
her son. 

Thus, our modern moralists never admit that an 
action is wrong, but always try to justify it on one 
ground or another. On moral questions they always 
resort to the testimony of medicine, the findings 
of welfare workers, or facts educed from some 
equally irrelevant source. With hand-picked evi- 
dence they make out their case for divorce, steril- 
ization, birth-control, or any of the other measures 
which are designed to destroy the family and limit 
the extension of the race. It is as easy as all that. 

However, in this particular instance, I think that 
the good folk have overplayed their hands. For in 
all their other campaigns they stressed the benefits 
to be received by the recipients of their wisdom, 
while in this new project the ultimate beneficiary 
is not even consulted. Thus, on the question of 
divorce, they played up the pleasure of not being 
nagged by an incompatible mate; on birth-control 
they outlined the advantages of automobiles over 
the bothersomeness of babies. But with mercy- 
killing they can make no appeal to the persons 
most irretrievably effected by their desire to help 
humanity. Perforce, they must appeal with soft 
sentimentality to friends and well-wishers of the 
person to be liquidated, and to those to whom a bet- 
ter world means one wherein fewer people are the 


residents. The idea seems to be to simplify human 
problems by having less men and women. 

This unhappy circumstance provides a distinct 
difficulty to the humanitarians. For heretofore 
they could cater to the selfishness of the parties 
directly concerned. But now they must limit their 
arguments to the selfishness of third parties. And 
for some stubborn reason people do not like to 
think of being relieved of their suffering merely 
to satisfy the selfishness of someone else, or to pave 
the way to a happier world of tomorrow. In fact, 
most people are still unaccountably wary of favors 
which enrich the donor and do away with the 
donee. Such is the evil of folk-lore like the story 
of the Wooden Horse. 

Yet, such is the persuasive power of the mercy- 
killers, as they insist that they wish to dispose of 
only those sufferers who are in incurable agony, 
that I am sure they would have a fair chance of 
success were it not for the law of diminishing re- 
turns. For, under this law, there is always the dan- 
ger that the mercy-killer will himself be killed some 
day and thus thin out the ranks of needy victims, 
just as the universal success of applied birth-control 
would eventually preclude the possibility of its 
practice. 

Hence, I feel that this new form of dispensing 
mercy is doomed to failure. For its exponents can- 
not hope to be merciful to others without expect- 
ing the same kind of mercy in return. And such 
mercy is the last thing that a genuine mercy-killer 
really wants. 

There is an old fable which might interest these 
good folk who are concerned with the disabled, the 
suffering and the unfit, and whose only solution is 
their kind of mercy. It is the one about the little 
boy who lived with his father and mother and 
grandpa. Now grandpa was old and, along with the 
weakness attendant upon his age, had come an 
annoying inability to observe all the niceties of 
accepted table manners. Sad to relate, grandpa 
often dribbled like a baby, and dribbled to such an 
alarming extent that keeping a clean table cloth 
presented a real problem. In fact, grandpa assumed 
the proportions of an incurable nuisance. But 
mother finally solved the matter. She asked father 
to get his tools and make for grandpa a nice, 
smooth, wooden trough out of which he could eat. 
And she put the trough away in the corner of the 
room. And so, for a long time there was peace in 
the family. 

One day, however, mother heard a great noise 
coming from the room where the little boy was 
wont to play. And going in rather angrily she saw 
him hammering away on some crude pieces of 
wood. “What are you doing?” she cried. And he 
answered, with a smile in which there was nothing 
but devotion and love; “I am making a nice wooden 
trough for you and father. You may need it when 
you, too, are old.” 

It is my sincere hope that those who now press 
the advantages of mercy-killing will do what 
mother did. For she laid a brand new cloth and got 
a nice deep plate for a very old man who was aged 
and infirm and who dribbled. 
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WIVES MAY NEED TO WORK 


BUT ONE TENTH 


SHOULD QUIT 


Legislation should be directed at only the social evil 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 











IF you live in Massachusetts or Wisconsin or Cali- 
fornia or in nineteen other States of the Union, you 
are probably acutely conscious of the problem of 
working wives. In the past year, legislation seeking 
to bar married women from gainful employment 
outside the home has been introduced in one form 
or another in twenty-two States. In some instances, 
these bills have been killed, as in Connecticut and 
California; in a few cases, the bills have passed and 
are now the law of the State, as in Texas; while in 
a number of States, such legislation is still pending 
and will come up for consideration when the law- 
makers convene in the Fall. 

There are reasons to believe that this flood of 
bills aimed at working wives has reached its crest 
and begun to recede. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that during the next twelve months, espe- 
cially if economic conditions do not improve, the 
question will continue to be agitated and be reflect- 
ed in legislative activity. In fact, in some cases 
where the proponents of laws restricting the liber- 
ties of gainfully employed wives have suffered de- 
feat, they have refused to accept the vote of the 
legislature as final and are planning to continue the 
fight. We might as well, then, consider the facts in 
the controversy with a view to taking a reasoned 
position one way or another. 

For purposes of background, it is essential to 
realize that during the past half-century the posi- 
tion of women in the United States has undergone 
a revolutionary change. This is true in the social 
and political spheres, and is especially striking in 
the economic world. According to a chart prepared 
by Ruth Shallcross, Director of Research for the 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, in 1890 only one in twenty-two 
married women was gainfully employed outside the 
home. In 1910, the ratio was one in nine. Twenty 
years later, on the basis of the 1930 census, there 
was a slight increase in the proportion of workers 
among married women. Since the depression there 
has been no census, but it is estimated that today 
one in five married women is engaged in wage- 
earning activity outside the home. 

This situation becomes more imposing if it is 
expressed in round numbers. In 1930, about twenty- 
five per cent of all the adult women in the country, 
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some ten million, were gainfully employed. Of this 
number, over three million, or slightly less than 
thirty per cent, were married. Today, although we 
have no exact figures, the number of working wives 
is certainly larger; and this despite the fact that 
during the same period somewhere between six and 
eight million men have become unemployed. 

Now what is the source of the agitation against 
the condition which these figures manifest? Al- 
though here and there some opposition to the work- 
ing wife is based on social or psychological or moral 
reasons, the driving power back of the movement 
is undoubtedly economic. For the past decade the 
number of unemployed men has never fallen below 
the ten million mark. When these unemployed, who 
in many cases are fathers of families, observe that 
the Joneses, husband and wife, receive two monthly 
pay-checks, they naturally feel that an injustice is 
being done. Similarly, many single women who 
have to support themselves are incensed at their 
inability to obtain jobs already filled by married 
women. From these two economically maladjusted 
groups comes most of the agitation to bar wives 
from gainful employment outside the home. 

Ethically these people seem to have a strong 
case. In their writings on the virtue of justice, the- 
ologians have had much to say on the subject of 
“distributive” as opposed to “commutative” justice. 
Commutative justice governs the relations of in- 
dividuals one to another, whereas distributive jus- 
tice regulates the activities of the state with regard 
to its citizens. According to the dictates of distribu- 
tive justice, it is the duty of the state, looking al- 
ways to the common good, to take care that duties 
and rewards are fairly distributed among the citi- 
zens. Thus, to give an example purposely exagger- 
ated, if Congress were to impose a twenty per cent 
income tax on all salaries below $2,000 and a five 
per cent tax on all salaries in excess of that figure, 
the government would be sinning against distribu- 
tive justice. The burdens, which should fall on the 
citizens in proportion to their ability to sustain 
them, would in this case press unfairly on the lower- 
income group. 

If we apply the principle of distributive justice 
to the working-wives problem, it would seem that, 
as long as fathers of families who are willing to 














work, as well as single men and women who must 
be self-supporting, remain unemployed, the state 
has the duty to pass laws barring wives from em- 
ployment in all cases where the husband is con- 
tributing adequately to the support of the wife. 
Where a married woman must support the family, 
either partially or wholly, she would have, of 
course, just as much right to work as unemployed 
fathers or single men and women. 

In most of the proposed legislation this principle 
of distributive justice has been observed. In some 
States, the legislation was aimed at wives employed 
by public agencies whose husbands are providing 
adequately for their maintenance. In other States, 
the proposed laws forbade public employment of 
both husband and wife simultaneously. Thus, Cali- 
fornia would prohibit “both the public and private 
employment of any married person whose spouse 
earns more than $150 a month in either public or 
private employment.” In Illinois, married women 
would be barred from all gainful occupation if their 
husbands’ salary exceeded $1,600 a year. Texas has 
a law that forbids both husband and wife to work 
for the State if their combined salaries are more 
than $175 monthly. Obviously, in such legislation, 
the law-makers are concerned with a fair distribu- 
tion of the opportunities of employment at the dis- 
posal of public agencies. They are practising the 
virtue of distributive justice. 

If we grant that this discriminatory legislation, 
under the condition set down above, has a solid 
ethical foundation, further criteria must be satis- 
fied before it merits intelligent support. Are the 
economic reasons, for instance, which have largely 
inspired the laws against working wives, of such a 
nature that legislation is necessary? We have been 
plagued in this country with a host of laws, many 
of them as unknown as they are unnecessary; and 
if the numerous bills, aimed at making available to 
unemployed men and women jobs now held by mar- 
ried women who are otherwise supported, will not 
achieve this purpose, they should not be crowded 
on the already cluttered statute books of the land. 
The conciliation of pressure groups for political 
purposes and the satisfying of vague humanitarian 
aspirations are not sufficient causes for new laws. 

Will, then, the proposed legislation alleviate the 
plight of the unemployed? 

On the basis of the 1930 census, more than 1,- 
000,000 of the 3,071,302 working wives were en- 
gaged in domestic and personal service. Another 
600,000 were making beggarly wages in industrial 
establishments. To force these women to relinquish 
their jobs would be of little benefit to unemployed 
fathers of families, although single men and women 
might profit somewhat. And if the laws were so 
drawn that only those wives were affected who 
were otherwise supported, a great majority of the 
women in this low-income group would not be af- 
fected. They are not working for pin money. 

The proposed legislation, then, would be directed 
at the approximately one million and a half women 
who are not in this low-income group. Without 
doubt, many of these women are supporting depen- 
dents and need their jobs. A number of studies of 


this aspect of the problem have been made which 
all tend to show that a high percentage of working 
wives are working from necessity and not from 
choice. Everything considered, probably not one- 
tenth of the jobs held by married women would be 
made available to unemployed fathers by such leg- 
islation as has been proposed, although a greater 
opportunity would be opened up to single women. 

If, therefore, the alleviation of unemployment is 
the only purpose of legislation discriminating 
against married women, it does not seem that the 
law would achieve its object, at least not to such a 
degree as to make the law necessary or even very 
useful. Should, however, the legislators have reason 
to believe that discriminatory legislation now on a 
state-wide scale would stop an unhealthy economic 
trend and thus avoid a bad situation in the future, 
they would be justified in acting. 

Still another factor must be considered in legisla- 
tion of this type. Unemployment is only one of the 
evils in our national life which are associated with 
working wives and need correction. A declining 
birth rate is another. While no study has been 
made of the relation of gainful employment of 
wives outside the home to the birth rate, we may 
safely presume that many a working wife is arti- 
ficially childless or has rigorously limited her off- 
spring by methods that are an insult to human na- 
ture and a sin against Divine law. Most women find 
motherhood a full-time business. 

Finally, a word must be said of the constitutional 
aspect of laws discriminating against working 
wives. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts de- 
clared in an advisory opinion on June 30, 1939, that 
laws discriminating against married women were 
unconstitutional. The majority opinion of the Court 
argued that “married women are not, by reason 
either of being women or of being married, ex- 
cluded from citizenship . . . and like other citizens 
they are entitled to the benefits of the constitution- 
al guaranties against arbitrary discrimination.” But 
a minority opinion, cogently expressed, held that 
just as any private employer has the constitutional 
right to determine the conditions of employment so, 
too, the State. Furthermore, it argued that civil 
rights may be abrogated where sufficient reason 
exists. And finally, it pointed out that, under the 
welfare clause, discriminating laws regarding wom- 
en have been held constitutional. What the Su- 
preme Court would decide should a case ever come 
before it no one, certainly not in these days, can 
safely predict. 

By way of conclusion, then, legislation which 
discriminates against married women who hold 
jobs which they do not need will be beneficial for 
the country. It will not cure the depression, as some 
of its enthusiastic supporters contend; it will not 
materially remove the curse of unemployment; but 
wisely drawn up, it will check a tendency which un- 
deniably exists and which can easily develop into a 
social scourge. I mean the tendency to drive the 
woman from the home, where she should preside 
for the common welfare and the good of her im- 
mortal soul in the noble dignity of wife and mother. 
Mothers and cradles are good national investments. 
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LAME DUCKS AND REDS 


MERELY to note an error, we observe that the 
present Attorney General of the United States is 
not a “lame duck.” The designation was originally 
applied to a member of Congress retired to private 
life by the people, but put back into office by the 
President, or some other Federal official. The in- 
cumbent in the Department of Justice was never a 
member of Congress, and, at most, is a lame duck 
only by a kind of analogy. He was Governor of 
Michigan, but after one term the voters decided 
that a change was necessary. 

The capital today is full of men defeated at the 
polls, some of them years ago, but still on the Fed- 
eral payroll. According to the cynics, rejection by 
the people at an election is a requisite for office 
under the current New Deal. A member of the 
House, defeated last year at an election in which 
the Administration was so deeply interested that 
the President himself took the stump in that State, 
is now on the Federal bench, while some of the 
bureaus are crowded with losers at the polls. 

Of course, the lame duck is an ancient institu- 
tion, and many an able man has been defeated at 
the polls. But the fondness for this institution 
comes with ill grace from an Administration which, 
at least until recently, was wont to consider the 
election returns as “a mandate from the people.” 
But it is an institution which, as the Amlie case 
shows, can be easily abused. When the President, 
after Mr. Amlie’s defeat, named him to a Federal 
position, the legislature of Wisconsin, convinced 
that Mr. Amlie’s creed was Communistic, asked the 
President to withdraw the appointment. After the 
Senate of the United States indicated clearly that 
it would never confirm the President’s choice, a 
place was found for Mr. Amlie in the Attorney 
General’s office. 

These and other appointments strengthen the 
claim that the Federal offices have an unduly large 
number of men and women whose political creed 
is, if not Red, at least glowingly pink. No evidence 
has been brought out to show that these offices 
swarm with Reds, but enough is at hand to justify 
the Dies Committee in pursuing further inquiry. 

This inquiry will bring up the issue of the eligi- 
bility of a Communist to hold public office. As long 
as the Communist party is registered as a legally 
established political party in the States, the mere 
fact of membership cannot disqualify for public 
office, but the issue has other aspects. Individuals 
who in fact hold that this Government should be 
overthrown by violence, and who are working, even 
indirectly, to that end, cannot plead their mem- 
bership in excuse, and their employment by the 
Government should be terminated. The Government 
would be justified in dismissing them not because 
they are Communists, but because they are unable 
at once to serve the Government and to desire its 
destruction. The recent alliance between Hitler and 
Stalin stresses the danger of retaining in office men 
and women whose creed is derived from these 
criminals. 
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IN HIM ALONE 


NEARLY four centuries ago, when our Christian ‘ 
civilization was threatened by the Turks, Pope 

Saint Pius V ordered prayers throughout the world 

to beg the protection of Almighty God. Had the 

Turkish power prevailed, the lights on our altars 

would have been extinguished, and every cathedral 

in Europe would have become another St. Sophia. ‘ 
Today we face a similar crisis, and today, as always, 

in God alone is our salvation. Again the Vicar of 

Christ bids us turn to God in Whose hands rest the . 
destinies of nations. In the present tragic circum- 

stances, may the forces of evil be curbed. 


THE RACKETEER II 


NOT long ago, it was announced at Washing- 
ton that the Department of Justice had con- 
cluded an investigation of monopolistic prac- 
tices in the building trades, and that a number 
of indictments would be sought. Whether build- 
ers and construction companies are to be in- 
dicted, or only unions, remains to be seen. But ° 
since it was reported that the Department had 
succeeded in obtaining the evidence to support 
the frequent complaint that racketeering is one 
of the reasons why buildings are not being erec- 
ted, although they are needed, it may be sup- 
posed that some of the unions will be asked to 
clean house. 

All who are interested in the welfare of or- 
ganized labor hope that these reports are true. 
We do not for a moment suppose that all em- 
ployers in the building field are public-spirited 
citizens whose first care is for their employes 
and the interests of the public. That would be 
as absurd as to assume that every member of 
a building trade union is a person who goes 
about with a dynamite bomb in readiness to 
hurl at a building from which his union has 
been excluded. What we know is merely what 
the whole country knows, and that is that for 


years unions of all types have been preyed ; 
upon by racketeers. Today, the only hope of ' 
dislodging these criminals seems to be through s 


the courts. The national organizations have 
either closed their eyes to abuses, which in 
some parts of the country allow the inference 
that a labor union is an association of thugs and 
thieves, or have admitted that they were un- 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


THE world does not yet know what type of alliance 
has been formed by the pact between Hitler and 
Stalin, especially since it is reported that secret 
articles have been added to the instrument. At first 
sight, the agreement appears to strengthen Hitler’s 
hands, but can it be supposed that Stalin will hold 
to the agreement, should he find it to his advantage 
to violate it? Hitler and Stalin are birds of a feather, 
for each has proved his readiness to violate the 
most solemn compacts. It may well be that the 
world has allowed itself to be terrorized by a Ger- 
man-Russian scarecrow. 


=ER IN THE UNION 


able to supply the decidedly needed correction. 

Any man who criticizes a labor organization 
knows that he exposes himself to the charge 
that he is a capitalist whose chief aim in life 
is to grind the worker into the dust, and there- 
after consign the worker’s family to the alms- 
house. No doubt the union has been unjustly 
criticized, and what is worse, its legitimate 
claims have often received short shrift at the 
hands of the public. But it is extremely difficult 
to understand why a labor official should feel 
stung to the quick when the district attorney 
or some independent investigator denounces a 
labor racketeer. For the racketeer is no help 
to any union. He is always a thief, generally 
a liar, and quite commonly a murderer. He uses 
the union to extort money from the working- 
man, and not infrequently “shakes down” the 
employer by threatening to call a strike. His 
crimes do more than the wiliest schemes of 
the tyrannical capitalist to discredit the union 
before the public. 

The Government’s plan to stimulate build- 
ing has failed badly. Private plans for building 
which nearly a year ago were extensive have, 
in large part, been laid aside. Building-supply 
companies whose executives thought that the 
depression was drawing to a close are again 
reaching for the red-ink bottle. The whole 
blame cannot be traced to the racketeer, but 
if he can be put in his proper place, it will be 
easier for builders and the unions to reach 
equitable agreements and, at least in one field, 
to help business back to normal. 


—————— 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


IN the frankest article on the present political situ- 
ation in the United States he has yet penned, Walter 
Lippmann writes in substance: “We have a Gov- 
ernment which cannot govern. That is a tested fact. 
But in this world crisis we need a Government 
which can establish its authority, here and abroad, 
a Government that can elect a definite policy and 
stick to it, a Government which the people trust. As 
long as the President and Congress snipe away at 
each other, we cannot have that kind of a Govern- 
ment. Neither can govern, because each is com- 
mitted to a policy of obstruction. Therefore, the 
President should create a National Council con- 
sisting of members of Congress, representing those 
who support him and those who do not. The duty 
of this Council shall be to find a plan on which 
Congress and the President can agree.” 

With all that Mr. Lippmann writes on the neces- 
sity of putting aside at this critical time “personal, 
factional, and partisan considerations” along with 
“ambitions and personal prejudices” (New York 
Herald Tribune, August 29) we are in agreement. 
These unpleasant activities have no place in public 
life, even when the ship of state is sailing along on 
even keel, and the skies are clear. We also agree 
that nothing in the Constitution forbids the Presi- 
dent to establish the Council. The President may 
ask advice and counsel from any quarter he may 
elect. Andrew Jackson was neither the first nor 
the last President to provide himself with a “kitchen 
cabinet.” 

Before we point out what seems to us to be an 
error back of Mr. Lippmann’s thought, we may say 
that we should like to see the President really take 
counsel, now and then, with men who fundamen- 
tally disagree with him. Like Woodrow Wilson, the 
President is too apt to jump to the conclusion that 
men who differ with him differ either because they 
are ignorant or malevolent. Lincoln brought into 
his Cabinet men whom personally he did not like, 
Cameron and Stanton, for example, as well as 
Seward whose views were wholly at variance with 
his own. If he was soon forced to send Cameron to 
Russia, he contrived to make good use of Seward 
and Stanton. 

But to see in Mr. Roosevelt another Lincoln, 
is somewhat difficult, just as it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that Mr. Lippmann might have said 
all he wished to say in his syndicated article in one 
sentence: “the country distrusts the President’s 
ability to act as chief executive; therefore, let us 
surround him with an advisory council.” If we do 
Mr. Lippmann wrong in drawing this inference, we 
humbly apologize. 

As for Mr. Lippmann’s glowing picture of the 
President and Congress, lying down together like 
the lamb and the lion, brought to that irenic state 
by the pacific influence of the National Council, we 
confess that it reminds us of some of the more 
complicated passages in Alice in Wonderland. We 
strongly suspect that Mr. Roosevelt and his critics 
in Congress will look on it in the same light. 
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Congress, especially the Senate, is jealous of 
its right to criticize any measure which may be sub- 
mitted by the President—although at times this 
jealousy has not been very obvious—and what the 
President feels free to say about Congress is well 
known. On the whole, it seems to us that this reser- 
vation of rights is wholesome, and as beneficial to 
the President and Congress as it is to the country. 

We see no wells of wisdom undefiled in the 
proposed National Council, any more than we are 
able to find omniscience in Congress, or in the 
President. In any business, “yes men” are a 
nuisance, and in government they are a peril. When 
the President and Congress unlimber their guns, 
a good deal of the nonsense in the business of 
government is usually blown away, and the country 
is the gainer. 

Of course, the Constitution does not create Con- 
gress and the office of the President as hostile 
forces. It does create them, however, in conformity 
with its underlying principle of a government of 
checks and balances. The Constitution takes for 
granted that the three coordinate powers of gov- 
ernment will work together for the common good; 
but this does not mean that the President is to 
coo as a sucking dove in the presence of Congress, 
or that Congress shall address the President pros- 
trate before the throne. The Chief Executive, Con- 
gress, and the Courts must be able to say “no,” as 
well as “yes.” 

But Mr. Lippmann’s plan will do no harm, and 
it may do some good. At any rate, we can all agree 
that this is a time for all in public office to lay aside 
“personal, factional, and partisan considerations,” 
and beyond that we can insist that, as far as the 
weakness of human nature, which is very weak in- 
deed in the average office-seeker, will permit, they 
be laid aside forever. 


GOVERNMENT COSTS 


LAST week the Treasury reported the expenditures 
for Government, local, State and Federal, for 1938. 
They amounted to the tidy sum of $18,199,000,000. 
This means that the cost of government has risen 
since 1932 by forty-four per cent. 

The largest single item in the list is $3,085,000,- 
000. This money was used for “relief, welfare, and 
social security.” Next on the list is the expenditure 
for education, and it amounts to $2,413,000,000, of 
which $177,000,000 came from Federal funds. Of 
the remainder, the States contributed $818,000,000, 
and the cities, $1,418,000,000. All these huge sums 
came, of course, from the people. 

Not very many years ago, we complained that 
the cost of government ran into the millions; but 
today we can think only in billions. One way of 
avoiding a like increase in the next six years is to 
give due consideration to the fact that the people 
must pay the bill. Another is to examine the bill 
for education. That has never been done, and the 
largest single item in every municipal budget is for 
the public schools. Are we getting our money’s 
worth? 
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REDEEMING THE TIME 


THANKS be to God, there are sympathetic hearts 
in this world. Their words come to us in our 
moments of deep distress like balm poured out. 
Perhaps their sympathy makes its way into our 
hearts unspoken, through a caress, a little gesture, 
a kindly deed. Sympathetic people are truly God’s 
messengers, for they help us to realize what God 
is. If they are so good, what must God be! 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke vii, 11- 
16) we are told of a Heart that beats with sym- 
pathy for us in all our sorrows. Our Lord is going 
up to the city of Naim, attended by His disciples 
and by a great multitude, and near the gate of the 
city, He meets that familiar sight, a funeral train. 
A young man, the only son of a widow, is being 
carried to his grave. We might infer from the text 
of the Gospel that he was her only support; but in 
any case her bearing manifests her grief and loneli- 
ness, and excites Our Lord’s sympathy. “Weep 
not,” He tells her, and then turning to the bier, He 
bids the dead man arise. At the voice of omnipo- 
tence, the cold limbs stir, the warm blood again 
pulses through the chilled veins, the dulled eyes 
are filled with light, and then Our compassionate 
Saviour “delivered him to his mother.” 

From this beautiful story, as in all the stories 
told in the Gospels for our instruction and consola- 
tion, we can draw many lessons. If we see in it 
chiefly a vivid picture of Our Lord’s compassion 
for those who are in grief, let us contemplate that 
picture. For in these days, many of us are sorely 
tried, and we can find no human consolation. The 
great temptation is to think that God no longer 
cares for us, and in our sorrow we see a proof that 
He has forgotten us. In our better moments, we 
know perfectly well that even should our mothers 
turn against us, He will still love us, but tears 
blind these poor eyes of ours to that consoling 
truth. If the story of the widow of Naim can 
strengthen our confidence in Our Lord’s love for 
us—and we sorely need that confidence—we shall 
profitably restrict our reflections to the one fact 
of Our Lord’s sympathy with all who suffer. If He 
is with us, then what does it matter who is against 
us? 

But other profitable thoughts are suggested by 
this beautiful story. It brings before us the inevit- 
able fact of death. We may live fifty or a hundred 
years, but the time will come, perhaps very soon, 
when we shall have nothing in this world but a 
grave. When we shall die, no man knows, but only 
God, nor does it matter much. What does matter 
is the state of our soul when we pass from this brief 
time that we call life to appear before the judg- 
ment of God. 

The certainty of death ought to teach us how to 
live. The time that God gives us is far too precious 
to be wasted on bitterness and uncharitableness, 
or upon the follies upon which too often we fix our 
hearts. If we try to redeem this time, as Saint Paul 
teaches us, then death, whenever it comes, will 
bring us into the presence of a sweet and loving 
Saviour. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Hanes denied that Great Britain’s with- 
drawal of official support from under the pound 
sterling, causing the pound to drop in value, violated 
the tripartite monetary agreement binding Britain, 
France and the United States. . . . With regard to 
precautionary measures to “cushion” United States 
markets from the sudden shock of a war in Europe, 
Mr. Hanes said: “The machinery is ready to meet 
any conceivable contingency.” He estimated foreign 
investments in the United States at $9,500,000,000, 
$6,600,000,000 of which are owned by European 
interests. Private investment of Americans in for- 
eign nations amounted to $11,508,000,000, $7,130,- 
000,000 of which is placed in Europe, Mr. Hanes 
figured. About sixty per cent of the world’s gold is 
owned by the United States. . . . Welcoming the 
Pax Romana Congress to Washington, President 
Roosevelt declared: “We must pray for peace.” .. . 
Mr. Roosevelt charged the refusal of Congress to 
revise the Neutrality Act was a contributing factor 
in the European war crisis. Retorted Senator 
Bridges: “I am especially opposed” to lifting the 
embargo “while Mr. Roosevelt is President. I do not 
have any confidence in the President’s foreign 
policy in constantly meddling in foreign af- 
fairs. ...” President Roosevelt directed search of 
merchant ships of potential belligerents to forestall 
their becoming raiders in the event of war... . 
Replying to President Roosevelt’s peace plea, the 
King of Italy gave assurance that everything pos- 
sible is being done to achieve “a peace with justice.” 
. . . The President announced he would move 
Thanksgiving Day up a week in 1940 as well as in 
1939. A number of Governors intimated they would 
ignore the President’s proclamation, observe 
Thanksgiving on the traditional date. . . . The 
Marquess of Lothian, new British Ambassador, was 
received at the White House. . . . President Ignaz 
Moscicki of Poland, in answering the Roosevelt 
message, expressed willingness to solve the Polish- 
Nazi dispute by direct negotiation or conciliation. 
President Roosevelt then forwarded another appeal 
to Hitler urging him to accept “the pacific means 
of settlement accepted by the Government of 
Poland.” 


THE DIES COMMITTEE. The House Committee on 
un-American Activities issued a preliminary report 
charging many foreign nations were engaged in 
spreading war propaganda in the United States. 
The report asserted the Committee had evidence 
that foreign agents and organizations were propa- 
gandizing to shape American foreign policy; that 
foreign nations have appropriated large sums in 
their budgets for propaganda in America; that 
every conceivable thought-molding medium is being 


used. The propaganda “emanates principally” from 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Japan, Poland, 
France, Spain, China, Italy and Holland, the report 
declared. ‘“‘Pro-British-French propagandists accuse 
all who refuse to accept their propaganda as ‘selfish 
isolationists’,” the report maintained, adding that 
all who reject the “Pro-German-Italian propa- 
ganda” are characterized as “Jewish-controlled 
internationalists.”’ 


At Home. The belief that District Attorney 
Dewey of New York is an active candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency was 
strengthened when Mr. Dewey conferred with 200 
leaders of the Republican party of Illinois. . . . Dur- 
ing July national unemployment increased 3.5 per 
cent. In June 9,528,000 persons were out of work. 
During July the total rose to 9,860,000. . . . David 
Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, urged members not to 
participate in the parade of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, characterizing the latter 
organization as a “spoke in the Communist wheel.” 


PEACE Moves. On August 26 Sir Nevile Hender- 
son, British Ambassador to Berlin, requested Chan- 
celor Hitler to disclose his best terms. With the 
Hitler proposals, the Ambassador flew to London. 
The British reply was carried back to Berlin by 
Sir Nevile on August 28 and given to Herr Hitler. 
On August 31, the German Government published 
the contents of the Hitler-Chamberlain messages. 
According to the official Reich release, Hitler’s de- 
mands were: immediate return of Danzig; a plebis- 
cite within twelve months in the Corridor between 
Germany and East Prussia to be participated in by 
inhabitants residing in the area since 1918; an in- 
ternational commission, composed of Russia, Brit- 
ain, Italy and France, to rule this territory until 
after the plebiscite; Poland to retain the port of 
Gdynia; Poland to have certain extraterritorial 
rights in Danzig, Germany similar rights in Gdynia; 
if Germany loses the plebiscite, it receives an extra- 
territorial motor road and a four-track railroad to 
East Prussia; if Poland loses, it receives a similar 
highway and railroad to the Baltic; the point at 
which the Polish Corridor would be cut if the Ger- 
mans win the plebiscite would be determined by a 
line level with the town of Marienwerder. . . . Ac- 
cording to the Reich release, the British Govern- 
ment in its reply of August 28 offered to arrange 
direct negotiations between Germany and Poland 
on the disputed questions. . . . In two broadcasts, 
Pope Pius XII pleaded for peace, in “the name of 
the Blood of Christ.” “Nothing is lost by peace; 
everything may be lost by war,” the Holy Father 
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said, warning those bearing responsibility that 
through him they were hearing the voice of Christ. 
. . . Proposals for mediation were forwarded to 
Britain and France by Premier Mussolini. . . . Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, of Canada, dis- 
patched an appeal for a peaceful settlement to 
Germany, Poland and Italy. He would “leave un- 
tried no effort to safeguard the peace of the world,” 
Premier Mussolini assured the Canadian leader... . 
King Leopold of Belgium and Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands offered their services as mediators. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, Prime Minister Chamberlain, referring to the 
Soviet-Nazi pact, said: “To say the least, it was 
highly disturbing to learn that while our conversa- 
tions were preceeding (on a basis of mutual trust) 
the Soviet Government was secretly engaged with 
Germany ....” ...Mr. Chamberlain revealed he 
had again informed Chancelor Hitler that if neces- 
sity should demand it Britain would fulfill its Polish 
commitments with all the forces at its command. 
He also disclosed he told Herr Hitler that “if there 
could be a truce on all sides to press polemics and 
to all incitement, suitable conditions might be estab- 
lished for direct negotiations between Germany and 
Poland ....’ The House of Commons passed with- 
out opposition a bill giving the Government emer- 
gency powers. Under this Emergency Powers bill, 
the King may issue decrees having the force of 
law, the Government may take over any property 
or undertaking except land, any premises may be 
entered and searched, the Home Secretary may 
order any arrest he feels necessary, judicial pro- 
ceedings may be held in secret, the Government 
may take over railways or do anything it thinks 
necessary for the national defense, Acts of Parlia- 
ment may be set aside or amended by decree... . 
In a broadcast Lord Halifax, Foreign Secretary, 
expressed the hope that the appeals for peace of 
Pope Pius, President Roosevelt and King Leopold 
might “find a response in the hearts of men.” .. 
The Government announced on August 31 complete 
mobilization for army, navy, air force. . . . The Bank 
of England raised its bank rate from two per cent 
to four per cent in an effort to prevent flight of 
capital. . . . Announcement of the signing of the 
full-fledged Anglo-Polish military alliance was made 
in London August 26. . Full censorship of all 
communications in and ‘out of England was estab- 
lished August 31. .. . The British Equalization Fund 
withdrew its support from the pound sterling, which 
commenced at once to slip in value. 


GERMANY. Acting under instructions from Chan- 
celor Hitler, the Danzig Senate passed a law making 
“the Gauleiter (Albert Forster) supreme head of 
the State of the Free City of Danzig.” ... The 
Reich Government canceled the Tannenberg festi- 
val scheduled for August 27 and the Nuremberg 
Congress scheduled for September 4, ordered Ger- 
man ships to hug home ports or to return imme- 
diately, if abroad. . . . Germany assured Belgium, 
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Switzerland, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
their neutrality would be respected. . . . Throughout 
the Reich citizens were reported to be already feel- 
ing the pinch produced by rationing of food, cloth- 
ing, fuel and soap. . . . A Cabinet Council for the 
Defense of the Reich to direct administration and 
economy “during the present period of foreign 
political tension,” was decreed by Chancelor Hitler. 
Field Marshal Hermann Goering was appointed 
head of the council. . . . On August 30, Nazi police 
seized the central railway station in Danzig, pre- 
venting Polish customs and railroad men from con- 
tinuing their duties. .. .On August 31, the German 
Government formally ratified the Nazi-Soviet non- 
aggression pact. . . . On September 1, an Official 
announcement declared Albert Forster, Nazi chief 
in Danzig, had proclaimed the reunion of the Free 
City with the Reich. ... The Polish harbor of 
Gdynia was subjected to a naval blockade, and 
the German army invaded Poland. Numerous Polish 
air fields were bombed. 


POLAND. The Government forwarded protests to 
Bratislava concerning the occupation of Slovakia 
by German troops. Acting on the advice of Britain, 
Poland countered the Slovakian occupation by mo- 
bilizing more than two million troops on her fron- 
tiers. . . . Poland lodged official protest over the 
employment by Chancelor Hitler of Polish “atroc- 
ity” stories. . .. Poland rejected the Hitler demand 
for the immediate return of Danzig and a Corridor 
plebiscite. 


FRANCE. Ina broadcast Premier Edouard Daladier 
declared all his efforts were directed to the preven- 
tion of war, but that France would never submit 
to a reign of injustice. Welcoming others working 
for peace, he said: ‘““The supreme head of the Cath- 
olic Church has appealed to the world for charity 
and fraternity that should link all men.” He lauded 
likewise the efforts of President Roosevelt and King 
Leopold, but warned that for the defense of liberty 
“France and England are solidly united.” . . . Reply- 
ing to the Premier’s broadcast, Chancelor Hitler 
declared: “As an old front fighter I, like yourself, 
know the horrors of war.” Herr Hitler asserted 
that he had already solemnly assured France that 
after the return of the Saar he had no further 
claims on French territory. The Chancelor said “the 
irrational provisions of the Versailles dictate” must 
disappear, and asked Premier Daladier what he 
would do if one of the French Provinces were 
“severed by a corridor occupied by a foreign power 

. and if Marseilles were hindered from belonging 
to France.” ... 


FOOTNOTES. The French-British military mission 
left Moscow, and the Supreme Soviet ratified the 
Nazi pact. . . . It Japan, Premier Hiranuma, and 
his Cabinet resighed. A new Government under 
General Ake was mducted. Japan protested to Ber- 
lin the signing of the Nazi-Soviet treaty. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











RELIGIOUS BOOKS 

Epitor: As a public librarian, I feel very much 
disappointed with the sort of treatment which 
AMERICA has accorded the list issued annually by 
the American Library Association called “Fifty 
Outstanding Religious Books” (August 26). 

This list has so much influence on public-library 
purchases throughout the country that the Catholic 
reading public deserves to have some authoritative 
source scrutinize this list with the greatest respect 
and attention. 

One would gather from Mr. Kenedy’s article that 
he feels that certain self-styled Catholic intellec- 
tuals, by bending over backwards with broadmind- 
edness, have consciously excluded from this A.L.A. 
list any book by a Catholic publisher. Is not this 
rather rough on the hard-working Catholic com- 
mittee member, and he a Jesuit! Surely to indict 
Father Nichols as an enemy from within is to over- 
look the whole character of the list and the pro- 
cedure of selection. 

This list is designed by A.L.A. as “non-denomina- 
tional,” which means in the vernacular “acceptable 
from a general Protestant viewpoint.” The com- 
mittee is composed of three Protestants, one Cath- 
olic, and one Jew. Any book to be included on the 
final selection must receive three votes, which 
means that no book is selected unless it is approved 
by at least one Protestant. Since our definition of 
religion as man’s relation with God based on the 
truths of sacred dogma differs entirely from the 
Protestant interpretation of religion as man’s per- 
sonal ethics, it naturally follows that the only Cath- 
olic books to receive the sanction of any of the 
Protestants are works of philosophy (Maritain; 
Gilson), of sociology (Sheen), of biography (Wil- 
liams), or of a Biblical character (Apocrypha; 
Borden). What we consider as our outstanding 
religious books are completely ignored because 
they are of necessity dogmatic and therefore not 
acceptable to a non-denominational list. Whether 
this inadequacy from our standpoint is inherent in 
any cooperative list of this kind or not, it does de- 
serve comment. 

What seems to me possible of remedy is more at- 
tention being given to minority books so that their 
relation one to the other is more justifiable. For in- 
stance, a list which excluded Jorgensen’s Catherine 
of Siena and yet included Borden’s Once in Palestine 
certainly needs some examination. A solution might 
be that the Catholic committee member be allowed 
to weigh his selections, which would be taken into 
consideration after it is found what few Catholic 
books have escaped the veto of his Protestant col- 
leagues. 

Some study should also be given to the question 
of outstanding histories, which will always be ex- 
cluded if they offend the sensitivity of the majority. 


Such a title is Billington’s Protestant Crusade, well- 
documented, sober, objective study of a very im- 
portant phase of American life past and present. 
It, of course, was not included in the final selection 
by A.L.A. 

Mr. Kenedy included in his article a most valu- 
able list of books compiled by Catholic experts. Will 
any attempt be made to have this list published in 
any secular publication, such as A.L.A. Booklist, 
Wilson Bulletin or Publishers’ Weekly, all of which 
are used as book-ordering tools by public libraries? 
Will the diocesan papers give this list the publicity 
it deserves so that public libraries will get requests 
for these outstanding titles from their Catholic 
constituents? Catholic publishers have plenty of 
avenues of publicity if they would make diligent 
use of them, instead of looking around for sabotage 
from self-styled intellectuals boring from within! 

Washington, D. C. LIBRARIAN 


BUFFALO TO DANBURY 

Eprror: E. R. S., a public librarian, wrote you 
(August 26) against the Danbury plan. I agree 
most heartily with all four of her suggestions. The 
first three have been put into practise in Buffalo; 
with her help the fourth, the formation of a spe- 
cial section in the Catholic Library Association for 
publishers, book-sellers and public librarians, can 
be accomplished. We have to have a sufficient num- 
ber of members interested in one particular project 
to have a section. As chairman of the membership 
committee, I am one huge smile at the prospect 
of a successful appeal to these three groups. I 
should appreciate it, indeed, if E. R. S. and others 
who are interested would get in touch with me 
so that we might make out a plan to enroll the 
members. 

Her first suggestion for the promotion of cir- 
culation of Catholic books, “tempting book reviews 
in the Catholic diocesan weeklies,” has been car- 
ried out in Buffalo, with the probable exception of 
the word tempting. The experience of writing a 
column of reviews for practically eighty-five con- 
secutive weeks makes me think that such a service 
should be syndicated. It is quite often at least a 
ten-hour task to read a book and write an accurate 
review. Frequently enough the reviewer may have 
had to purchase the book in the first place. If he 
were to get a reasonable stipend for the work, it 
would pay him to take time out for the reviewing, 
and he would have the stimulant akin to the fame 
which encourages the poet (to quote Father 
Feeney). More publishers might think it worth 
their while to send advance copies for review. 

About publicity for Catholic books. Outside of 
a few book-talks, the weekly column in the Catho- 
lic Union and Times, a few bibliographies, there 
has been during the past four years no discernible 
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advertising pressure concerning Catholic books put 
on in Buffalo. 

Mr. Kenedy writes (AMERICA, August 26) that 
the books chosen by the Catholic booksellers and 
publishers were not represented on the list of re- 
ligious books recommended by the committee of 
the American Library Association. It is a pleasure 
for me to notice this cooperation of the publishers 
in compiling their joint lists. If only this would be 
a quarterly or at least a semi-annual service, it 
would be a great convenience for Catholic bookmen. 

Buffalo, N. Y. ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, S.J. 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS 

EprTor: Naturally I was interested in the letter 
(AmericA, August 19) from Another Monsignor 
on my article, Progressive Education (July 15). 
Quite obviously, however, my position on Progres- 
sive Education was not sufficiently clear, if I am 
to judge by some of the Monsignor’s comments. 

1. I hope I did not imply that I was the only 
one aware of the insidious philosophy underlying 
Progressive Education. I hold that it is unfortunate 
to apply the term Progressive to those Catholic 
schools that have rejected formalism and regimen- 
tation (God bless them for that) and are trying 
to make “the school a happy place in which to 
work and live.” Progressive Education has a def- 
inite philosophy; the fact that progressive (lower 
case, please) methods were used by Professor Park- 
er before the Progressive Education movement 
came into being has nothing to do with the case. 
As far as that goes, Pestalozzi tried to make the 
school a pleasant place. But his schools were not 
called Progressive schools. 

2. The Monsignor speaks of “the atheistic philos- 
ophy of Horace Mann, which has been accepted in 
education for the past century.” Mr. Mann was not 
an atheist, but he was a secularist. And he wanted 
to have secularist schools. If he had founded an 
association called the Secularist School Association, 
and if Catholics borrowed some good things from 
his schools, surely Catholics would not have called 
their schools Catholic Secularist Schools. It is pre- 
cisely because of Mann’s secularistic schools that 
we have Catholic schools. 

3. Is there no middle ground between Progres- 
sive Education and the old formal school? Must one 
be either a Progressivist (even without the philos- 
ophy) or a formalist with regimentation? 

4. Certainly I had no intention of casting re- 
flection on any Catholic schools that have bor- 
rowed progressive methods. I maintain that Cath- 
olic children even in a democracy must learn re- 
spect for authority. They are going out into a cruel, 
cold world where they will have to do many things 
that they don’t want to do. They must discipline 
themselves in order to live good Catholic lives in 
this workaday world of ours. I am sure that Cath- 
olic schools with progressive methods succeed in 
doing this. But they do this because they are false 
to the theory and practice of Progressive Educa- 
tion. Therefore, don’t call them Progressive schools. 

St. Louis, Mo. W. J. MCGUCKEN, S.J. 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSING 

EpiTor: In his article on housing (AMERICA, Au- 
gust 26) Dr. Edward Roberts Moore brands Mr. 
Fogarty and all opponents of Government housing 
as Tories. 

It was not Tories who placed a manufactured 
three-room slum exhibit in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and filled the newspapers with the 
terrible plight of the unfortunate nine (never iden- 
tified) persons who supposedly lived in the faked-up 
squalid quarters. 

It is to the credit of the Cathedral authorities 
that the exhibit was immediately removed when 
the facts were made known. 

Government housing does not and evidently is 
not intended to take care of the poor. The New 
York City Housing Authority in its pamphlet, 
Housing Confronts Congress, says: 

It is a fallacy to assume that the Government- 
subsidized low-rental housing projects can under- 
take to care for that sma'! section of our population 
which earns $500 a year or less. (Page 6) 

Families whose total income is in the vicinity of 
$500 per annum are unfortunately, under present cir- 

. cumstances, not satisfactcry tenants for Govern- 
ment low-rental housing projects. Ultimately some 
sélution, must be found for their plight. (Page 7) 


¢ Unfor tun: ajely, both Hoctor @loore and Mr. 
Fogart ‘bring ih the gid itvoniide ébout “fainily dis- 
orga bo wérdlity, crimd,; etc.” The poor 
would een ‘to ive y h ns to bear with- 
out beihg tagdéd ‘wi e Masteiptives. 

It has been : seo! ay Ae in the upper crust of so- 
ciety some of these a seem to be slightly more 
prevalent than they are in the lower crust. 

Doctor Moore is sincere and believes what he 
says. He is imbued with a splendid Catholic desire 
to help the unfortunate. However, some of us, 
equally well-intentioned, are of the opinion that 
Government housing leads to State Socialism or 
Communism. 

Honesty is always admirable, and many of the 
housing advocates openly indicate that their ulti- 
mate aim is the destruction of private ownership 
of property. Starting with housing is a process of 
boring from within. 

Government housing seems important enough to 
have AMERICA appoint a committee of the clergy 
and others to make an impartial study of the whole 
question and its implications. 

New York, N. Y. 


PIERRE M. CLEAR 


DEFINITIONS 


Epitor: I have read William J. Smith’s article, 
Three Rousing Cheers for the Glorious O.O.0O. 
(AMERICA, July 15), with a great deal of pleasure. 

The paragraph on “Liberty is the observance of 
law” struck me as particularly interesting since so 
many people have the wrong conception of Liberty. 
Also his statement regarding the much misunder- 
stood term democracy and majority rule. Would it 
not be a wonderful thing if all of our officials could 
be taught the correct definition of democracy and 
majority rule? 


Chicago, II. BERTRAM F. ADAMS 
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BROILED PLOVER 


AND PLATES WASHED IN CHAMPAGNE 


GERTRUDE M. LARKIN 








RAILROAD service from Boston to historic New- 
port, Rhode Island, is no more. The automobile and 
bus had sounded its “death-knell” long before the 
Court finally pronouncedit., In the gay ’nineties, 
train service between Bos#n'and Newport was fre- 
quent; the coaches w crowiled with old and 
young, more rich than ‘péor, seeking rest and 
relaxation in this city with its sea-swept air. 

Half a century ago women wore long skirts 
sweeping the ground, with high-necked, tight, 
pinched waists that defied the summer heat. Their 
hats were heavily ornamented with feathers and 
flowers; some had white wings coquettishly 
perched, requiring large ornamented hatpins to 
keep them from flying aloft. White pique skirts and 
colored shirt-waists worn with sailor hats, a la Gib- 
son, were in vogue. Parasols of chiffon and lace, 
costly things, played an important part in the fash- 
ionable woman’s wardrobe, and long, flowing veils 
belonged to this period too. Croquet, tennis and 
archery were popular sports. George Parsons 
Lathrop tells us men on the tennis courts wore long 
scarlet stockings with white knickers and colored 
belts or sashes. The main dish in an elaborate menu 
of the late ’eighties was “broiled green plover 
served on plates which had been washed in cham- 
pagne.” In that era the railroads did a transporta- 
tion business which gave satisfactory returns to 
investors. New England money financed Eastern 
and Western railroads in the early days and many 
a fortune was made from those investments. 

The first railroad in the United States was built 
in Massachusetts; most historians agree that it was 
in Quincy, three miles in length, and operated by 
horse power. It was used for hauling the famous 
Quincy granite. On the left of the entrance to Red- 
wood Library, on Bellevue Avenue, Newport, one 
of the earliest built in the United States, is a wheel 
taken from the first locomotive used on the first 
railroad of any length in America, from Charleston, 
S. C., to Augusta, Ga. 

We wanted one more train trip to Newport, and, 
on the morning of July 7, 1938, at five-thirty a.m., 
took what we knew at the time would be our last. 
Boston was asleep at this hour; hardly a sound 


broke the stillness around Back Bay Station. In the 
old days it was from Park Square Station, about 
where the Hotel Statler now stands, trains for the 
old Fall River Line and for Newport departed. Soon 
we were seated in the train, a far cry from the 
streamlined model of today, but with comfortable, 
straw-covered seats and air-cooled. The occupants 
were mostly young men on their way to old Fort 
Adams, for summer training. Those words of Long- 
fellow, often quoted by John L. Stoddard came to 
mind: 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts. 

Airplanes were flying overhead, automobiles and 
trucks were rushing along the roadways, and the 
train was puff-puffing along at a comfortable pace, 
reminding us of the gait of a jogging horse, but it 
gave time for reflection and, since we were on a 
short holiday, it was pleasing to be free from speed. 
The countryside at that early hour had the lushness 
of spring. The pastoral scene, not so intimate from 
the train window as in an automobile, nevertheless 
was satisfying. Gardens, dew-covered, sparkled in 
the early morning sunlight. Pink ramblers grew in 
profusion for miles, making fringes over fences. At 
the railroad stations, in bed formations and trel- 
lised, planted and cared for by men who were soon 
to lose their jobs when the road ceased to function, 
these miniature gardens made beautiful spots that 
were otherwise unattractive. It was a sight that 
would have pleased the “Padre of the Roses.” 

The only train to Newport, the paper train, ar- 
rived at 7.58 a.m. The railroad station presented a 
far different picture from the old days of heavy 
baggage and smart equipages to meet the in-comers. 
We asked the genial station agent where we could 
get a taxi. “Oh! I’ll have to telephone for one,” he 
replied—not a conveyance of any kind in sight. 
A chauffeur with the courteous ways belonging to 
the era of less speed, who could still smile in spite 
of decreased income, repaid us for the wait. 

Soon we were in Washington Square, named by 
the British the Grande Parade. At the head of this 
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historic place stands one of the finest buildings in 
America; the Old Colony House, built in 1739 and 
in perfect state of preservation. During the Revo- 
lutionary War, it was used by both the British and 
the French as a hospital. Its South Chamber was 
used by the chaplains of the ally nation for the 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, and for the 
celebration of Mass. 

These chaplains ministered to Rochambeau’s 
army of 6,000 men, which arrived at New York in 
July, 1780. After some preparation they marched 
South to join Washington. In the diary of Dr. James 
Thacher, a surgeon in the Revolutionary army, he 
says that on this march they behaved “with great 
civility and propriety. We now greet them as friends 
and allies and they manifest a zealous determina- 
tion to act in unison against the common enemy. 
This conduct must have a happy tendency to eradi- 
cate from the minds of the Americans their ancient 
prejudices against the French people. They punc- 
tually paid their expenses in hard money, which 
made them accepted guests wherever they passed, 
and, in fact the large quantity of solid coin which 
they brought into the United States is to be con- 
sidered of infinite importance at the present period 
of our affairs.” 

A dinner was once served to President George 
Washington in this historic building, and many 
Presidents after him were honored here. Lafayette 
stood in this Square, bareheaded, on a hot July day, 
refusing the protection of an umbrella (then com- 
mon), while the crowd cheered him again and again. 

Down through the years, the natural situation of 
Newport, with its blending of sea and country, has 
beckoned to this city, painters, poets, men and 
women from all walks of life and from all parts of 
the world. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, whom the 
blind will ever bless, his equally renowned wife, 
Julia Ward, with their children lived here part of 
the year and today Maude Howe Elliott, possessing 
all the charm and much of the beauty of earlier 
years, presides with graciousness as did her mother 
three quarters of a century ago. 

Newport gardens are breath-taking. Spacious 
lawns like green velvet set off the multicolored 
blooms which greet the eye on all sides. Many of 
these estates are open to the public that it may 
share in the beauty of those superb artists, the 
Newport gardeners. If you would know Newport, 
not on four wheels will you catch its real self; you 
must walk under its tree-lined, long, winding 
streets. Beautiful, stately old houses such as one 
sees throughout New England, silently speak of 
the gracious art of living in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Rum, molasses, spices and slaves made wealth 
for men in those days, and into their home went 
rich mahogany furnishings and rare old silver which 
are now prized museum possessions. Satsuma tea 
cups and other treasures from over seas adorned 
tea tables, for which, so one writer tells us, there 
was “authorized tea table talk, such as fashions, 
spoiling reputations and railing at absent friends.” 
Fashions change, but poor human nature still takes 
pleasure in this indoor sport. 

The Cliff Walk, about two and a half miles along 
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a grassy path, with its incomparable view of the 
Atlantic, now sparkling in the sunlight or mysteri- 
ously dark and foreboding, works its magic spell, 
and nowhere is there another like it. Abbé Dimnet, 
who chose an apple farm in Maine to help us in the 
Art of Thinking, often paced the Cliff Walk before 
dinner, for the good of his soul. 

Narrow Washington Street, at the other end of 
the city on Narragansett Bay, also hugs the water’s 
edge. Its appeal is utterly devoid of ostentation. 
Here you will find the Cenacle Convent in its 
garden setting, with its devotional chapel. Nearby 
is “Stella Maris,” a convalescent home in charge 
of nuns, given by Miss Agnes Storer in memory 
of her father, Dr. Horatio Storer. “Driftwood,” 
Miss Storer’s own home is across the street. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph are her next door neighbors; 
their Convent is the historic “Hunter House,” with 
its fine examples of handcarved woodwork. Retired 
sea-faring men choose this residential section, liv- 
ing in houses close to the water. A brisk walk in 
the early morning, along Washington Street, once 
called Water Street, with the tang of the sea in 
the air, will give the lover of things nautical a con- 
tented state of mind, and, as you walk back and 
forth its relatively short length, you will derive 
keen satisfaction from the pleasure of that almost 
forgotten pastime, a morning walk. The raucous, 
melancholy fog-horn to some may have a depress- 
ing effect, but to those of us born and bred on the 
New England coast, it is part of our heritage. 

There is so much of interest to be seen in old 
Newport, one is repaid for a leisurely visit. The 
oldest synagogue in the United States is here—it 
was designed by Peter Harrison, whose architec- 
ture has enriched this city today celebrating its 
tercentenary. In Tuoro synagogue you may look at 
parchments hundreds of years old. Silver orna- 
ments used as crowns on the wooden rollers around 
which parchments are preserved, were shown to 
us by a German refugee. These crowns were made 
by Myer Myers, president of the New York Silver- 
smiths’ Society in 1776. At the present time about 
seventy families follow the faith of their fathers, 
in peace and security, in this beautiful edifice. 
Longfellow dedicated a poem to the Jewish ceme- 
tery, close by. 

The Shore Drive, as it was in the old days, pre- 
sented a sight this generation will never see. Then 
horses, silky and sleek, with harness glistening like 
diamonds, drawing magnificent vehicles manned 
by footman and groom, rolled along this highway, 
which today is given over to the motor car and 
to a less affected mode of life. That drive, where 
sky, sea and earth seemed to blend in perfect har- 
mony, was changed by the tidal wave of Septem- 
ber 21, 1938. 

William Cullen Bryant meditated as he “sat be- 
side the glowing grate, fresh heaped with Newport 
coal.” “Isle of Peace” the Indians called Newport, 
the city that once boasted of a foreign trade greater 
than that of New York. 

Newport, Rhode Island—once it was called 
“rogue’s island, but when the rogues were dead, 
Rhode Island was the name it took instead.” 


























BOOKS 


AUGUSTIN THOUGHTS 
ON THE NATURE OF BEAUTY 


Sarnt AvuGusTINe’s PuHiosopHy or Brauty. By 

Emmanuel Chapman. Sheed and Ward. $3.50 
IN line with the increasing trend in esthetics to examine 
the art system of a particular philosopher or poet, 
painter or musician, Dr. Chapman, assistant Professor 
of Philosophy at Fordham University, has collocated 
and examined texts from all the writings of Saint Au- 
gustine and presented a clear, progressive and well- 
annotated outline of Augustinian esthetic. The outstand- 
ing virtue of the book is that it continually presents 
Augustine’s thoughts with no intermingling or fusion 
of the author’s viewpoints, a fault common to many 
such dissertations. 

Beginning with the Experience of the Beautiful much 
like modern theories of esthetics, the book sets forth 
Augustine’s belief on the esthetic experience of the in- 
dividual, examines at length the Esthetic Constituents, 
Form, Unity, Order, and especially Number, and passes 
on to the Nature of Beauty, the Judgment of Beauty, 
and the Meaning of Art. In these last three chapters, 
the presentation of the Philosopher’s theory of Divine 
illumination and his constant affirmation that art be- 
longs primarily to the mind and is always directed by 
reason, have been set forth with due importance as two 
of the leading thoughts of Augustine’s theory. But his 
broader view of esthetics as something more than the 
study of beauty and his writings on the nature and place 
of the ugly in art deserve a longer development and 
discussion; and readers would appreciate more numer- 
ous quotations from the Saint’s works rather than 
references. 

Still, the excellent Afterword on Modern Painting 
and Augustine’s theory of Art, the many selective mod- 
ern books on esthetics referred to constantly, the con- 
venient method of double notation, to Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina and to a particular book of Augustine, the pre- 
sentation of the Saint’s thoughts in a rounded, system- 
atic outline, make this work a scholarly and definitive 
study on Augustine’s philosophy of Beauty. 

F. X. McCartuHy 


NEW ANCLE 
ON THE BRONTES 


PATTERN FoR GENIUS. By Edith Ellsworth Kinsley. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.50 
STUDENTS of literature, it seems, never tire of exam- 
ining and analyzing the works of the greatly gifted ones, 
presumably to discover what quality it is that differen- 
tiates the master from his fellows. In the hundred years 
since the Bronté family lived and worked in their somber 
parsonage at Haworth, many scholars have sought ex- 
planations of their particular type of genius. 

In Pattern for Genius with its long sub-title—A Story 
of Branwell Bronté and His Three Sisters Charlotte, 
Emily and Anne, Largely Told in Their Own Words— 
Edith Ellsworth Kinsley has found a new and refresh- 
ing angle on the inscrutable Brontés. Through painstak- 
ing research, she has built a biographical study of the 
sisters and their brother. The book is almost entirely 
made up of quotations from their novels and poems, 
arranged in chronological sequence, with a table of 
reference. 


The spotlight is turned for the most part on the 
talented and dissolute son, the bright particular star in 
the thoughts and affections of the family. The Rev- 
erend Patrick Bronté, stern and unrelenting in his de- 
mands upon the women of his household, puritanical in 
his own life, nevertheless remained blind to his son’s 
dissipations, from the beginning to the calamitous end. 

That Branwell was the most gifted of the family is 
admitted, gifted in music, writing, painting and personal 
charm, but that he failed miserably to fulfil his Pattern 
for Genius is the thesis of Miss Kinsley’s book. Com- 
mentators have said that Branwell collaborated with 
Emily in the writing of Wuthering Heights, but Miss 
Kinsley’s opinion is that during the period in which 
Emily wrote her only novel, Branwell was mentally and 
physically incapable of assisting her in any way. There 
existed between them a bond of understanding which 
revealed similar traits. 

The story is a sad and grim one, tracing as it does 
the downward path of the brilliant boy, giving the 
agonizing details which culminated in his tragic, untime- 
ly death. He left behind him only heartbreak for his 
aged father and loyal sisters, with a few paintings, 
drawings and letters for the world to ponder over. 

The volume is well edited and will be a real contri- 
bution to the libraries of Bronté admirers. It is illustra- 
ted with hitherto unpublished sketches of the sisters, 
done by Branwell, which are now in the National Portait 
Gallery, London. CATHERINE MURPHY 


A POET 
LOOKS AT A SAINT 


APOSTLE OF CHARITY. By Theodore Maynard. The Dial 

Press. $3 
THIS life of Saint Vincent de Paul is a fine piece of 
historical work, entertaining, instructive, human, literary 
and clear as a perfect summer day. It is filled with the 
author’s poetic intuitions; poetic intuitions meaning true 
conclusions without bloodshed. No American who wants 
to read good books can afford to miss reading this one. 
In it Vincent de Paul and Theodore Maynard rise to full 
stature. And it is all done with such a splendid control 
and taste in the use of quotations, such a clean, delicious 
sense of values, such a sense of worth of details, sense 
of portraiture, that the dear, wise Saint seems at the 
reader’s shoulder as he plods his intrepid way from the 
little village of Pouy all the long length of his life into 
the arms of God. When a true poet puts his mind seri- 
ously to the doing of a biography, his finished product 
makes all the footnote biographies of the heavy, aca- 
demic historians read like a bundle of time-tables. The 
light of this life beams clear in this book; it warms 
and leads us of its own silver shining into the “sunrise 
at sunset.” 

Theodore Maynard tells the whole truth, and if there 
are many who read this book with a just-as-I-wanted-to- 
believe attitude that devours the tremendous scandals 
that are unblushingly acknowledged, let them remem- 
ber! Let them remember that the Church has survived 
all scandals, all ruin, all desecration, famine, pestilence, 
wars and betrayal. She is Divine. If her worst enemies 
have always been from within, her saints are from 
within. Vincent de Paul is from within. He is only one 
light in a firmament of saints from within who shine 
in our night. And this firmament itself is only a host of 
fires that owe all their light to the Divine Heart of 
Burning Love that is in the bosom of the Church. 
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In some tiny details Theodore Maynard has shown a 
small bitterness. If he would like to know what small 
bitterness is, let him listen to these impressions gathered 
and apart from the excellence of his book. Theodore 
Maynard thinks that a legend is a lie; he thinks that, 
as a class, the wealthy, book-learned and formally edu- 
cated among Catholics are superior in culture, manners 
and wisdom to the unlettered poor; he is extravagantly 
fascinated by Cardinals Richelieu and de Retz; he knows 
nothing of the history of the seventeenth-century Jesuits; 
he knows little of the history of Ireland and Poland; he 
extenuates the conduct of the English and French laity 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; he has little 
extenuation for the 250,000 or so clerics and Religious 
of seventeenth-century France and leads us to believe 
that, except for a couple of dozen, they were either 
worldly sinners or morons until Vincent de Paul came 
along. How would the history of our own times read for 
posterity if it were focused for them by the clever ones 
who forever prate of Banker Bishops and Golf-course 
Curates? Lastly, toward the end of the book, we miss 
the author’s lack of wonder at the mystery of sanctity. 
Millions and millions have leaned their necks into the 
Hand of God. But of only a few, and without knowing 
why, can it be said that God grips that neck and lifts 
and swings. We miss a wide-eyed awe that dear Vincent 
de Paul was one of these. THOMAS BUTLER 


WITH A SIGH FOR 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


BIRCHLAND. By Joran Birkeland. E. P. Dutton and 

Co. $2.50 
FEELING that in the transplanting of her family, some- 
thing vital and vigorous had been lost, Miss Joran Birke- 
land resolved on a return from the United States Middle 
West to Norway, where the roots of the birches were 
woven inextricably around the roots of her people. She 
describes her two-months stay as a “journey home to 
Norway,” and gives us in her title and sub-title just 
enough of that out-of-the-ordinariness to stir expecta- 
tion and eagerness. Then, without chapter-heads or di- 
visions of any kind, she chronicles her first impressions, 
her discovered family secrets, her appraisal of her Nor- 
wegian relatives and, what she considers timely, little 
references to Norway’s historical growth. Coolly agnos- 
tic in her general outlook, she endures episodes of 
church-going as part of her experience, but rather tartly 
dismisses as superstitious the realities of Norway’s 
Christian origins. No attack, of course, just the super- 
ficial silliness that would be smart! 

There is nothing to criticize in this irreligious attitude. 
It is not prominent in the book, and is meaningless any- 
way. What does bother the reader is the opportunity lost 
by the author in her whole endeavor. Imagine calling a 
book Birchland and then falling into prosy references 
to bills of rights or some such statistical stiltedness! 
Miss Birkeland has some sound character delineations, 
folk-tales here and there that read with authenticity, 
tidbits of train and steamship conversations that have 
the real spark. She opens up all sorts of attractive ave- 
nues and explores not a single one. You follow her high- 
heartedly in the hope of Northern lights, new manners 
and old songs, alert to taste something far and foreign, 
but she lets you down by obliterating the skyways and 
robbing the fjords of their blue, by ill-timed references 
to some petty charter or farmers’ convention. 

Perhaps it is her labored effort at restraint that forces 
her to let her sparks die. Perhaps it was a simplicity 
that would portray in all literalness the newness and 
rawness of all she met that urged her to quench romance 
and banish wonder. I do not know. But, with a light 
sigh for what might have been, I think she might just 
as well have started from Norway to discover some 
relatives in Minnesota. RAYMOND J. McINNIS 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


QuEsTIONS I’m ASKED AspouT Marriace. By Daniel A. 
Lord, 8.J. The Queen’s Work. $1 
THE questions embrace courtship, marriage, the raising 
of children, almost the period of being grandparents. 
The answers are in Father Lord’s clear, sane, attractive 
way, a way that has inspired young Catholic America. 
The book will be useful for clergy, teachers of religion, 
the young, whether married or contemplating marriage. 
DANIEL M. O’CoNNELL 


We SHALL Live AcaIn. By Maurice Hindus. Double- 
day, Doran ana Co. $3 
THIS journalistic account of the development, destruc- 
tion and unfettered spirit of Czecho-Slovakia is written 
by one who lived in that nation through the crisis of 
1938. The harrowing experience of assisting at the death 
agony of the Government is sympathetically recorded 
by Mr. Hindus. The first part of the book is in the form 
of a travelog which furnishes an adequate background 
for the reader whose knowledge of Central Europe is 
limited. Some of the important features in the ancient 
and modern history of Czecho-Slovakia’s varied national 
groups are treated. Among them are the traditions of 
the peasants, the industrial development of the cities, 
the structure of the Government, its aims and interna- 
tional importance since the World War. The day-by-day 
account of the events in September and October, 1938, 
contains much valuable historical material and welcome 
information with regard to the attitude of the Czechs in 
the face of national collapse. The Czechs, however, were 
but one of the many national groups welded by treaty to 
the late Czecho-Slovakian Government. The title sum- 
marizes the spirit in which the Czechs have accepted 
their fate: hope with fortitude—and no despair. 
JAMES D. SULLIVAN 


ASLEEP IN THE AFTERNOON. By E. C. Large. Henry 

Holt and Co. $2.50 
WRITING a good novel is a hard job. Writing two good 
novels should be twice as hard. But when these are writ- 
ten at the same time, with one inside the other, the 
task certainly becomes more complex. Yet it is just such 
a feat which has been accomplished in Asleep in the 
Afternoon, apparently without effort. 

Mr. Large tells us of a curious man, one Charles Pry, 
a research chemist out of work. He has a wife and small 
son to support, only a little money in the bank, and no 
prospects of employment. Instead of worrying about 
the future, Charles Pry resigns himself to doing noth- 
ing. He takes to sleeping in the afternoon, preferably 
on the floor behind the piano. When he does this, life 
becomes peaceful and all problems like last year’s Christ- 
mas cards—nothing to worry about. 

“Why don’t you write a book?” his wife asks in de- 
— “What’s the use in lying on the floor, just think- 
ng?” 

So Charles writes a book. Curiously enough, his chief 
character is a man who likes to sleep in the afternoon. 
He seems able to fall asleep at will, this Hugo Boom, a 
deaf little man whose passion in life is mathematical 
formulae. When he discovers that it is the vibrations 
in his hard-of-hearing appliance which cause him to grow 
sleepy, he is astounded. He tries out the appliance on 
others and soon discovers that sleep, the great healer, 
need not be sought through drugs. It can be had merely 
by attaching a little mechanical appliance to the head 
and giving oneself up to restful vibrations. There is not 
even need to start counting sheep. 

What happens when Hugo’s invention, “Boom Sleep,” 
becomes a national best seller, is delightful fantasy. Mr. 
Large, himself a research chemist, tells his tale skil- 
fully (with a touch of satire for certain British conven- 
tions), implying that it is not so fantastic for certain 
types of vibrations to have the power to shut off normal 














consciousness. If one does not mind reading two stories 
at once, the tale of Charles Pry and the remarkable 
characters he creates in his own book will certainly 
prove of interest. Mary FaByAN WINDEATT 


Tue SysTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION. By the Rev. 

A. N. Fuerst, 8.T.D. Benziger Bros. $3.50 
THOSE interested or engaged in catechetics would do 
well to read this book. While it deals chiefly with chil- 
dren of grammar school age, the pages on pre-school 
education rank among the best and furnish many sug- 
gestions to priests for use in sermons to parents, and 
others interested in the welfare of children. 

The chapters on the history of catechesis, though use- 
ful for background and serviceable for revealing the 
importance of the subject, would suffer little by con- 
densation. Here, however, as in the other chapters of 
the book, all will find beneficial an excellent bibliography 
wherein the more important books and sections of books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles are listed and fre- 
quently appraised, the outstanding works on each sub- 
ject and the classics being indicated by bold-faced type. 
This feature of the book is one that cannot be too high- 
ly praised. 

In scholarly fashion and in a consistently thorough 
manner, the author considers Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Eucharist and prayer. It is dovwbtful whether many 
catechists, excluding priests, could really grasp his ex- 
planations on a few points. But here again the value 
of the bibliography is seen and, by a combination of 
obedience to Father Fuerst’s excellent suggestions and 
consultation of more popular presentations, the catechist 
may perform his task interestingly and assist in raising 
a generation of youthful saints. RoBertT J. CARR 


By Post to Rome. By T. J. Sheridan, SJ. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. $1.35 
IN a style pleasant especially in its novelty, the author 
tells us the story of the conversion of a son by his 
father. The latter has already been converted and is 
suffering for it. All the attacks made upon him by his 
family and friends are related to the son in letters, thus 
affording a fine opportunity of explaining Catholic doc- 
trine without quibbling or stupid interruption—which is 
very tiring to a Catholic who wishes to teach or to learn 
more of the principles of his Faith. The whole book is 
meant for intellectual persons, and will be properly 
appreciated only by such. Catholics who feel shaky when 
questioned about their Faith will do well to read it. 
THoMAS E. AMBROSE 


IN VIcTORIAN DAYS AND OTHER Papers. By the Rt. 

Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, O.8.B., M.A., Abbot of 

Dunfermline. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.40 
THESE short essays are the reminiscences of the Abbot 
of Port Augustus, describing his early days, his educa- 
tion—a typical English education, Eton, Oxford, the Con- 
tinent—and many of his acquaintances, including an 
intimate account of Oscar Wilde. Sir David Hunter Blair 
made his submission to the Church of Rome while still 
at Oxford and was received into the Benedictine Order 
two years after his graduation. 

The most interesting, I think, of the seventeen essays 
to the general run of readers is the record of the author’s 
visit to Rome in 1870 when he was sixteen. It was in 
that year that Victor Emmanuel forced Pope Pius IX 
to surrender all but the Vatican City. The author, not 
yet of Pope Pius’ faith, gave what help he could to the 
wounded Pontifical soldiers, and still cherishes the Mal- 
tese Cross the Prisoner of the Vatican gave to him. 

The octogenarian Abbot in a very personal way tells 
some of the difficulties to be overcome by a young Eng- 
lishman or Scotsman of the middle or upper classes in 
embracing the Catholic Faith. The cooling of friend- 
ships is not the least of these difficulties. The appeal of 
personal reminiscences is often not very far reaching, 
but in this case, the very great number of the Abbot’s 
friends in the British Isles will certainly relish these 
chats. J. VINCENT WATSON 


THEATRE 


THEATER PLANS: Sidney Howard’s recent and untime- 
ly death lends a new and mournful interest to his last 
finished play, Madam, Will You Walk? which is now in 
rehearsal as the first production of the Playwright Com- 
pany’s 1939-1940 season. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Howard was at work on another play—this one a bio- 
graphical drama made from Carl Van Doren’s life of 
Benjamin Franklin, which is also under contract with 
the Playwright Company, for production next spring. 

Wilfred Lawson will be the leading man in Madam, 
Will You Walk? and Sara Allgood and J. Arthur Ken- 
nedy, the brilliant young actor who made such a hit in 
Life and Death of An American Citizen, will also help it 
toward success. The play itself is described as a comedy 
drama, with a dash of fantasy and a generous amount 
of Sidney Howard’s characteristic humor. 

Mr. Howard was the only member of the Playwright 
Company who did not contribute a production to its 
last season program. Hence the choice of his Madam 
as the first offering of the Company’s new season. 
Robert Edward Jones has designed the settings and Mr. 
Howard himself was expected to direct the play. But a 
careless employe on the Howard farm in Massachusetts 
left a heavy tractor in gear in the garage. Not knowing 
it was in gear Mr. Howard cranked the machine. It 
plunged toward him, and a few seconds later the life 
of one of America’s leading playwrights had been 
crushed out against the garage wall. 

Ethel Barrymore’s new play, Farm of Three Echoes, 
to be produced by Arthur Hopkins, is a further tribute 
to her beautiful work in Whiteoaks, which has carried 
her triumphantly through two theatrical seasons. As in 
Whiteoaks her réle in the new Noel Langley play will 
be that of a very old woman, and it is said to be as 
fascinating as that of Old Adelaide in the Jalna drama. 
The new play opens in Princeton this month and will be 
given later in New York as one of the Theatre Guild’s 
subscription offerings. 

The Theatre Guild’s new season, by the way, will be 
initiated by Al‘red Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, with their 
revival of The Taming of the Shrew. Another Guild 
Theatre offering announced is the production of William 
Saroyan’s new play, Time of Your Life, in which Eddie 
Dowling is to be not only co-producer but leading actor 
as well. Time of Your Life should reach New York’s 
stage during the holidays—an appropriate season. In 
the meantime the industrious Mr. Saroyan will probably 
have written several more plays. He is said to be the 
busiest playwright in town. 

The Group Theatre’s first offering of the year will 
be a revival of Chekov’s Three Sisters, brought more or 
less up to date by Clifford Odets. It will have a brilliant 
cast, including the always inspired Morris Carnovsky, 
both the Alders, Frances Farmer, Phil Loeb and Art 
Smith. 

There is to be another trumpet player among us in 
the near future—this time Burgess Meredith, in the lead- 
ing réle of Vinton Freedley’s production of Young Man 
with A Horn. In William Saroyan’s play of last year, 
My Heart’s in the Highlands, we were shown an old man 
with a horn, and in the opinion of many spectators he 
carried the performance. Meredith will not play the horn 
for us, as the old man did. That will be done by a real 
trumpeter, Bobby Hackett, who is to work his enchant- 
ment from a fly rope over the actor! The new play is 
Dorothy Baker’s dramatization of her novel. 

Another announcement to whet the play-goers’ appe- 
tite is the coming drama by Maxwell Anderson, Key 
Largo, with Paul Muni in the leading réle, and Guthrie 
McClintie directing. This, too, will be a production of the 
indefatigable Playwright Company, which continues to 
live up to its brilliant start. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE WOMEN. Madame de Stael once wrote that the 
greater part of what women write about women is mere 
sycophancy to man, and Claire Boothe’s comedy of bad 
manners certainly does not flatter her sex. The play has 
been scrubbed a bit for its screen transformation but 
there are still moments when the atmosphere can only 
be described as miasmic. The author’s attitude on women, 
marriage and life in general indicates that the post- 
Victorian phenomenon, variously known as the “new 
woman” and the Ibsen girl, who came of age after the 
War, is showing unmistakable signs of decadence. The 
marriage of Mrs. Stephen Haynes is menaced by her 
husband’s infidelity with a shop girl and her friends’ 
solicitude. A divorce, which leaves husband and wife 
mutually unhappy, paves the way for his remarriage and 
its failure because of the gold-digging bride’s coarse 
philandering. George Cukor’s direction keeps a semblance 
of order in the diffuse story and it is brilliantly acted 
by Norma Shearer, Rosalind Russell and little Virginia 
Weidler. The divorce mill is made ludicrous but receives 
no moral censure and, in the generally sub-zero moral 
tone, marital infidelity is taken with almost inhuman 
casualness. When a man, like Rochefoucauld, belittles 
women, it shows lack of sensibility; when a woman does 
it, it shows lack of sense, and any woman—or man—who 
could laugh at Miss Boothe’s impressionistic study must 
be either cynical or stupid. (MGM) 


THE STAR MAKER. The career of Gus Edwards, song- 
writer and discoverer of vaudeville talent extraordi- 
nary, has provided the suggestion for this musical film 
which mixes comedy, nostalgia and melody in agreeable 
proportions. It is more the biography of an era than of 
Edwards and makes slight pretension to even the usual 
Hollywood historicity, emerging finally as a Bing Crosby 
vehicle dependent on the star’s own well defined per- 
sonality. An unknown songwriter conceives the idea of 
a juvenile troupe and is well on the way to success when 
the Children’s Society steps in. Radio finally solves the 
problem of early bedtime. Roy del Ruth has made the 
traditional backstage element of the tale yield abundant 
humor and Crosby delivers old and new songs in excel- 
lent style, assisted by a youngster, Linda Ware, whose 
voice is promising. Louise Campbell is convincing in a 
wifely réle, and Ned Sparks and Laura Hope Crews give 
amusing caricatures. Dr. Walter Damrosch adds pomp 
to this film which provides fine family entertainment. 
(Paramount) 


FIFTH AVENUE GIRL. An eccentric comedy is fash- 
ioned out of the plight of a millionaire who is neglected 
by his family in this trivial film, and its main points of 
merit are a couple of sprightly performances and a 
generally lively exchange of conversation. Ginger Rogers 
portrays a poor girl who poses as an adventuress to 
bring the rich gentleman’s family to its collective senses 
and Walter Connolly provides her with an admirable 
foil as the tycoon. The picture will provide only routine 
amusement for thoughtless adults. (RKO) 


LADY OF THE TROPICS. The best production efforts 
have gone to make this film glamorous, but its story and 
mood render it somewhat ridiculous. The obvious de- 
pendence upon Hedy Lamarr’s publicized allure has 
turned the movie clock back to the days of Theda Bara, 
and this yarn of a playboy’s marriage to a half-caste 
belle, ending in the murder of her partner in a sordid 
affair and her own suicide, is turgid and artificially 
sultry stuff. Robert Taylor is ineffectual and both Joseph 
Schildkraut and Ernest Cossart have been saddled with 
unreal réles in this adult extravaganza. (MGM) 
THoMaS J. FITZMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


JAPAN has been usually viewed as a nation which 
copied Occidental methods but did not contribute any- 
thing strikingly original to the progress of mankind. 
It would appear that this view must now be revised, 
for Japan in the last two years has evolved what may 
very well prove to be a valuable contribution to the 
world of diplomacy. The thing created by Japan is the 
slapping sentry. . .. With the newspaper which “usually 
speaks for the Foreign Office,” or which “frequently 
serves as a mouthpiece for the Government,” everyone 
is familiar. Through this device Governments can blow 
off steam unofficially and in perfect security at times 
when official blasts at other nations would be highly 
inexpedient. Until recently this was the most forcible 
method of unofficially insulting friendly nations avail- 
able to diplomats. Now, with the slapping sentry, a new 
and even more effective technique is at their disposal. 
. . » Invented and perfected by the Japanese in China, 
the slapping sentry brings to the field of diplomacy a 
novel and potent method for the unofficial interchange 
of thought between friendly nations. . . . When any 
friendly country adopts a course believed to be disad- 
vantageous to Japan, Tokyo no longer must rely on 
the relatively weak unofficial newspaper but can ex- 
press its vehement displeasure through the slapping 
sentry. This new diplomatic mode possesses more ad- 
vantages than the unofficial newspaper. 


The gradual development of the new diplomatic tech- 
nique was to be observed in our daily American press 
during the last two years. When Japan wished unof- 
ficially to inform Britain of its disapproval, stories would 
appear in our press under the headlines: “Japanese 
Sentry Slaps Englishman, Englishwoman,” or “Japanese 
Sentry Slaps Two Scotchmen.” ... When the United 
States attitude was displeasing, the headlines would 
read: “Japanese Sentry Slaps American. State Depart- 
ment Concerned, Meditates Protest.” .. . No Germans 
were slapped until after the recent Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact, following which a headline ran: “Japa- 
nese Sentry Slaps Germans.” . .. The newspaper accounts 
simply refer to: “Japanese Sentry,” without disclosing 
whether the same sentry is doing all the slapping. Per- 
haps there is one highly trained sentry with assistants 
just learning the trade to take over when he gets tired. 
It would appear that one sentry could not accomplish 
all the slapping unaided, unless he has an unusual flair 
for this sort of work. . .. When the idea of the unofficial 
newspaper was first developed, practically all civilized 
nations adopted it. It would appear indubitable that most 
civilized nations will borrow the new diplomatic form 
developed by the Japanese and employ it. Soon, per- 
haps, our newspapers will be flashing: “Finnish Sen- 
try Slaps Lett.” “Lett Sentry Slaps Finns.” “Mexican 
Sentry Slaps American Oil Man.” The various civilized 
armies may soon have trained corps of slappers directed 
by the Foreign Offices. We can imagine the orders that 
will be issued: “General Orders No. 49 to 14th Brigade, 
Slapping Sentries. Slap all Frenchmen.” . . . “General Or- 
ders No. 50. Stop Slapping Frenchmen. Slap Swedes.”... 


The new technique may even spread to the internal so- 
cial life of nations, as a means of conveying warning 
to someone other than the slapee. We may see grip- 
ping headlines: “Bank Bandit Slaps Son of Paying Tell- 


er.” . . . “Democratic Candidate Slaps Brother of Re- 
publican Opponent.” .. . “Police Slap Uncle of Wanted 
Fugitive.” ... A new vocation seems to be at hand for 


many thousands. It is not inconceivable that the de- 
mand for career men in this new profession may mate- 
rially aid in solving the unemployment problem. 

THE PARADER 








